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INTRODUCTION 


T his book was designed to map out a popular 

history of painting in the western world, from 

medieval tiroes to the present day. Rather than 

focusing on the biographical details of individuals and 

their specific contributions, 1 have looked in detail at 

where artists were located in time, with w hieh 

movements they were associated and who or what 

* 

inspired them to w-oik in the way that they did. 

It is no straightforward task to present painting as a 
chronological history of styles and movements, The 
history of painting is not a neat, tidy affair. Labels are 
inconsistent and often overlap. Sometimes it is dill ie ult 
to sort out exactly who belongs where and whether the 
fact that they belonged to a particular grouping at one 
point in their career was relevant to their later, and 
perhaps more mature, work. In some cases painters have 
been brought together here under one umbrella, not 
necessarily because they worked together or even had 
any contact, but because their work shares common 
themes and ideas. Rather than airbrushing out all the 


imperfections, L hope that my idiosyncratic, narrative 
approach gives you a greater understanding of why, say, 
Vermeer worked in a particular Style, as well as where he 
stands in the greater scheme ol things. 

Inevitably a book of this kind demands that choices 
be made; not every painter worthy of inclusion can be 
represented. The selection process is, of course, 
hubj ecfive and guided by personal t as te. 0 n th at basis it 
may be possible to detect a bias towards living artists, 
as well as a celebration of the many women artists who 

A 

are still excluded from most considerations of the 
l 01d Masters'. 

I have tended not to rely upon any particular 
definition of what constitutes a painting. Hence, in this 
survey, I have considered painting in its widest sense, 
from the wooden tempera panels of the medieval 
painters to the diverse media applied to the canvases of 
contemporary practitioners. 

Painting is an exciting medium and I hope this b oak 
demon s trat es th at 1 1 a 1 ways has b ee n. A11 ho ug h a t ti in e s 


piinting has fatten knocked tiff course by photography* 
video, installation, sCulptutfi and performance, in the 
find artists return to paint because in no other medium, 
is it possible to experience the thrill of applying a brush 
to the surface or of squeezing paint from the tube as well 
as the visceral, intuitive process of creating an image 
from raw materials. 

Currently,it seems that painting is as popular as ever, 
and that old hierarchical distinctions are largely 
meaningless. Without wanting to suggest that all 
contemporary painting is ot a quality to compete with 
the very best of the traditional painters, there seems to 
be a visual richness about much, recent work that relates 
to the past, while projecting firmly into the future. 

Through knowledge of public collections 1 have tried 
to include as many images of accessible works as 
possible, fake time to go and visit the originals' there is 
simply no substitute tor standing in front of a painting 
and really looking. 1 here is no experience that c an 
match the moment when you feel that a painting has 


really spoken to you: the moment which critic Jeanette 
WinterSon SO memorably described in her book. Art 
Objects .„ Essays an Ecstacy and Effrontery (Jonathan Cape, 
1995), as when my heart flooded a way I 

1 hope that tins book will appeal as a reference work 
to students, the general reader and artists looking to 
refresh their knowledge of the story of western art. The 
text here is really only the start and 1 hope that the book 
will inspire you to make your own links with the work of 
some of the artiste presented, Reading about painting 
means starting to think seriously about painting — after 
a while you become more confident in your opinions 
and begin to see, for example, the connections between 
the paintings of Manet and Coy a, or the equivalence 
between the fimotional weight of a Rothko and a 
Caravaggio. The challenge for The History of Art has 
been to guide you to make these associations, as well as 
to inspire and inform. 


A, N. Hodge, London 2007 



THE ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE 

ci 250-1550 


I n the late medieval period, from about AD 1,000, 
painting mainly took plate in the monasteries. 
Here, monks would use gold leaf and a range of 
s t y 1 1 zed 1 m ag er y to il 1 u m mate m a mi scr ip t s t w bile 
occasionally the walls would be dee orated with some 


figures were no longer stiff, cardboard cut-outs but had 
solidity and depth on both a physical and emotional 
level. With his gift tor portraying a range of human 
emotions, Giotto was able to convey religious stories 
that were convincing, compelling and deeply 


simple scene from the Bible, Most, if not all, of the 
imagery that was produced during this time was 
religious. 1 here were no true portraits until the 
late Middle Ages, no real landscapes either and very 
little attempt to draw from life. Consequently, there 
were no painters of any real significance. There were: 
sen *pt ors in the 13th century in the cathedral cities of 
Strasbourg and Naum burg whose knowledge of the 
human body led them to make Lifelike and convincing 


statues, but this was not true of painting. Painting was 
flat and lifeless, 


All this changed with the arrival of Giotto in 
Florence. Not only did Giottos work signal a complete 
break with tradition, but it had a far-reaching influence 
011 subsequent generations of Florentine painters and 
hence on western art. Giotto created a window on the 


world the like of which It ad never been seen before. His 


compassionate. For the first time, the viewer could 
empathize with key characters in the narrative and the 
impact that this radical approach had on painting 
c an n ot b e <>ve rs ta t edU 


Renaissance means 'rebirth or 'revival and Central to 


its development in Italy' was the rediscovery of classical 
antiquity by the cultural elite. By the time Giotto was 
painting the walls of small churches in Padua and Assisi 
in northern Italy at the beginning of the 14th century, 
the world around him was beginning to change, Trade 
routes into northern Italy had opened up new markets 
and prompted new networks of exchange both in terms, 
of goods and ideas. With the new wealth and the rise of 
the merchant class, old certainties like the authority of 
the church were brought into question. Wealthy patrons 
emerged as the humanistic revival of the classical 
influence in arts and architecture began to gather pace. 
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Ma&aedo wan the next painter to come along and 
take up some of the artistic challenges posed by Giotto. 
It wan not, of Course, a relay race with the baton being 
handed from one artist to another — more a process that 
evolved against the increasingly rapid advances that 
were being made throughout the parallel worlds of 
science, literature, architecture, music, invention and 
discovery, For the first time, these parallel worlds began 
to converge - quite literally; with the discovery of one- 
point perspective. It was the architect Brunelleschi who 
developed the idea that to give a picture depth it was 
necessary for its lines to converge upon a single 
vanishing point. This in turn inspired Masaccio to 
experiment with rudimentary perspective in his 
paintings!, giving his figures a monumental, sculptural 
quality and helping to build the illusion of real space. 

Following on from Masaccio, other artists such as 
Uccello, Mantegna and Piero della Francesca took these 
experimental ideas one stage further, all the time adding 
to the technical knowledge of how best to create a 
oomind ng picture, or a mirror of reality. The period 
known as the High Renaissance - namely 1 500 to 1520 - 


was when the three great artists, Leonardo, Michelangelo 
and Raphael, were at the height of their creative |xm r ers. 
Florence was still the main centre of artistic activity, but 
by this time both Rome and Venice were starting to 
flourish. In Florence, Leonardo, m particular, developed 
fledgling scientific and mathematical concepts in a 
relentless intellectual pursuit that was part and par eel of 
his own artktie practice. Everything was there to be 
discovered, nothing could be taken for granted any longer 
Leonardo's Mori a Lisa opened up the possibilities for 
a new way of looking at painting. Still probably the most 
famous portrait in the whole history of art, her 
enigmatic hinile and soft features must have been 
shocking to a contemporary audience, brought up on a 
die11 argely of sti A-featured and gold-haloe d Maclonn as. 
Michelangelo too, through the raw energy of his 
predominantly male nudes On the Sistine Chapel 
ceiling, was pursuing a vision that was to influence the 
way that the human f igure was represented in art front 
that moment onwards. The quiet arad subtle harmonies 
of colour and tone produced by Raphael were also 
admired and copied lor centuries to come. 
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Giotto 

AND THE 


T S HARD TO K NOW WHERE TO 
begin when it comes to the history 
t>f wes tern p aiu t i ra,y;. There hud 
been painters before Giotto, but what 
he achieved through his simple, timeless 
compositions was to set the whole 
ol western art on tin eje citing new course, 
becoming something of a legend in 
his own lifetime. He produced works tor 
the Pope and the King of Naples and is 
mentioned in Dante's Dunne Comedy* 

Glotto di Bortdonc (1267—1337) was 
the son of a Florentine firmer. Born into 
poverty- 1 , he was discovered by the painter 
Cimabu-e drawing the perfect likeness ol 
a sheep on a rock. Giotto learnt 15 uiekly 
from his new master and, before long, 
wifi rurait 1 rag; his owra la usy wOrkshop 
and accepting com missions to decorate 
the walls of religious buildings in 


Early Frescoes 


Florence and other Italian cities 

Much of his work was done in fresco. 
This method of painting involves 
applying water-based pigment directly 
on to wet plaster; the paint and plaster 
then luse together ns they dry 

The technique had been used to 
decorate chapels and other religious 
buildings throughout Italy. Giottos 
greatest achievement was the series ol 
frescoes he painted inside the Scrovegm, 
or Are na C hapeL 1 n Padull, d ep ictirtg 
scenes from the lives of Jesus and die 
Virgin Mary. He also painted the St 
Francis ol Assisi cycle for the Upper 
Church in Assisi. 

But it was Giottos contribution 
towards the development ol the human 
figure within painting for which he will 
always be recognised He broke free of 


the Byzantine tradition's use ol stylized 

j j 

figures, giving die people in his painting!; 
a much greater degree of realism. Look 
at arty group of figures in a painting by 
Giotto and there is real emotion in their 
faces; he managed to depict a range of 
feelings ~ such as awe, sadness^ 

& uspicio n, rage an d Jiea h usy i n ways 
that find never been seen in painting 
before. 1 his creates a sense of 
compassion which helps to involve 11 s 
in the untold 1 ng drama. 

There h also a great sense of 
movement in his closely observed 
narrative works. Hands remonstrate and 
flutter and figures bend and lean with a 
believable sense of space, weight and 
distance. Giotto shows a real lee ling for 
colour 100 , p articuiarly the way in which 
it interacts with light. 


► Ti re Raising or Lazarus, 1303 Giotto 

Giottos confidence in handling large groups of figures is shown here as Martha and Mary 
Magdalen implore Christ to bring their brother Lazarus back to life. In a moment of'drama, 
Christ raises fis hand ctvr the ihomed bodies of the fmo mom en with the stony lauds cape 
win dmg back in sharp relief. 
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Decorative Elegance 
in Siena 


f Giotto was the most 
important painter in Florence for 
much of the 14th century, the 
painter D ocoo d s Bll on i n seg n a 
(cl 25 5-1 319) w 'is t he pr n it ipa 1 p a \ rite r 


to come out of Siena. T he tw-fa J iiStari 
■cities ot Florence An-J Siena were artistic 


rivals at the beginning of the I4di 
centurv; The S ienese school was- often 

J 

seen as the mo re co n sex va tn/e of d le t wo, 


with p cut ting that emph ASiztxJ the 
decorative qualities found in mosaics mid 
illuminated manuscripts of the earlier 
Bvziiurine period. The Buz-antine 
tradition, dating hack to the Eastern 
Roman Empire, founded in AD 330, was 


primarily a religious art that emphasized 
a powerful orthodox vision through the 
use of symbols and stylized figures. 
Giotto, And to a lesser extent Duccio, 
developed a more naturalistic style that 
challenged this ritualistic convention. 

Ev eii tod ay the medieval town of 
Skua h still dominated by its cathedral. 
For this, Duccio created the Afaesidj 
a double-sided altar piece with over (Ml 
scenes, and it was installed there an 1311. 
Duccio infuses his narrative scenes with 
a new sense of life. There is real 
movement in his sacred figures — they 
are not simply stiffly arranged against 
a go I d hac kgrt j und. 



A Allegory of Good Government (detail), 1338 Lo renzftti 
This detail from the fresco its the Palazzo PtthMico Siena shows part of a street scene, 
featur mg a bridal procession ami the celebrations Taking plate at an inn. LorenzettCs 
wall painting •was designed fa show the tfje its that froth good and hid gouemmenf can 
have on city and country. 


Qth er i m p or taut re ptfe sc n t ativOs t d 
the Sienese school include Duccios pupil 
Simone Martini (c 1284-1344), and the 
brothers Pietro (tl2 90-1348) and 
Amb rogm Lorenzetti (cl29G—134S). 

S i mti rae M ar tin i, wito.5 e wo r k d tew up on 
his master's brilliant colour Lind graceful 
line, was summoned to work for the 
French king of Naples a rad later for 
the Pope At his court in Avignon. The 
re ia n cd and cou rti y mi ri ne r cxem pidied 
b y t h c work, of M art ini ct oitt i ra a tc d tl i e 
arts across Europe at the end of the 
Middle Ages. 

1 lie brothers Lorenzctti were also 
probably assistants in Duccio's workshop, 
but while Marl mi painted with refined 
elegance, the brothers -were influenced by 
Giotto and favoured an observational, 
n i srat ive s t y E e. Ai 3ib r< )gki Lo rerizeS ti 
p ainteJ Good and B.ad (f overnmcn f, a 
fresco senes for the Town Haifl in Siena, 
between 1338 and 1340. TTiis is an 
impressive and intricate work,displaying 
a hitherto unseen mastery of perspective 
in its depiction of srnal 1 ilgures winding 
through the hilly streets ot Siena. 


* MAESTA {detail), 1311 DliCCIO 
This is the centra? pan el of Fined ds most 
celebrated work i shewing the PtTgtn J\Lary 
and Christ on thrones surroundedhy angels 
and saints. Mail' stands out from the rest 
of the grouf by virtue other size and the 
intense nit ra marine Mue of her rote set 
against the nchf y gold-decorated haloes, 
clothes and throne, 
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The Illusion of 
Weight and Modelling 


1TH HIS MANY PAINTERLY 

-Afi n i® 

i 11 rK>vutions, sa ccio 

(1401-142 S) ms one of 
the most impoita.nl lore runners oi the 
Italian Renaissance. Another Florentine 
artist, Masaccio's early hie and training 
are not known, but from his earliest 

works die re* is dearly :i rejection of the 
linear Gothic style of art that had 
flourished from the middle oi the 12th 
century. Masaccio took up Giotto's 
concern will) depictingbclicvable human 
ligates, but managed to go one step 
further by applying the rules of 
pers pecdv e t h at h ad b een J rveli ip ed b y 
his contemporary, the architect 
Brunelleschi. Masaccio also looked at the 
sculptures that were being created at the 


tune by Donatello and was able to give 
the figures a solidity and volume that 
had never existed before in painting. 

The Expuhum of Adam and Ev£ f 
cl425— S, a i resets from the cycle in the 
Brancacci Chapel in Florence^, shows the 
iul I ex tent cii M a sacc io's ext r at ? nJ a im r v 

J 

innovations with lights space and 
pe rspecti ve. T S le bod ies of Ad a rn a n d 
Eve have a monumental, sculptural 
quality and seem to exist in three 
dimensions c Gestures and 1 acini 
{Expressions are carefully highlighted by 
the light that falls from one source, with 
the shadows cast behind them helping 
to suggest volume. 1 he composition is 
uniiied by the use oi single-punt 
perspective of the gates. With their 


heightened realism, austerity asid 
directness, it is evident that Masaccio'■£ 
paintings were nor seeking to charm 
and please, unlike works produced by 
man v earlier artists. 

_i 

Fra Angelico (1387—1455), a 
Dominican friar who lived an a 
monastery at Fiesole near Florence, 
started out as a manuscript illuminator 
and there is a decorative, stvlizcd 

r _■ 

element that can be seen in his early 
fresco work However m 1435, Fra 
Angelico was commissioned to decorate 
the friars' cells at the convent of Sin 
Marco in Florence with around fifty 
frescoes. While these were designed as 
direct expressions oi the friars' hnth, 
they also show a basic understand mg 
of perspective and how figures recede in 
space. In the last decade of his life, 

Fra Angelico travelled to Rome to work 
on frescoes ior Pope Nicholas Vs 
private channel in the Vatican. 


i Tiii: Healing of Palladia by 
Saint Cosjvias and Saint Dun an, 
1438-1440 Fra Angelico 
St Cmmas imd Si Damian ^were twin 
brothers wha practised medicine in Syria. 
Thu small painting, one of eight panels 
that L?rr(p riifit'd from a Dominican 
mon entity in Florence, ibovjj the physicians 
carrying out & miraculous cure, The right- 
hand side sftmns St Damian recetsumg a 

gift for his heahng pouters. 
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i Expulsion from Paradisic €1427 
Masaccio 

Part tf a cyd? offrac&es Pain ted by 

MiH iia-rrj fr.r the Emm Hi Cl CbiZptd IK 
Saviftt Alana dd Carrmm, Florence. 
This dramafoi depicfwn of the plight of 
Adam and Eve broke neza gn?umi m 
its realism ditc /p the simflidly and 
three-dimensionality of the couple and 
their emotia n w ~ charged expressions. 
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Perspective and 
Foreshortening 


asacc io and Fra Angelico 
hiid started to make use of 
single, or one-point, 
perspective. A number oi ocher 15 th 
century Italian artists were also quick 
to exploit die new principles t?l linear 
perspective. 1 his was the avstcm where 

lines converge on a vim ashing point, 

causing objects and people to re cede in 
space. Linear or geometric perspective 
was developed by the architect 
Brtmeilesdii and remained integral to 
she idea of how pointing bent rep resented 
reality until the hue 19th century. 

Paolo Uccello (1397-1475), a 
Florentine painter apprenticed to die 
sculptor Ghiberti 3 became fixated with 
how to represent three dimensional reality 
on the picture plane by me ires of 
perfective. Nowhere is this scientific 
ob session more apparent than in 7 n he Rout 


of Sam Romano (1454-7). These three 
panels, depicting the hostile territorial 
battle between die Float mines and 
the Sienese, were commissioned by the 
Medici family ksr their palace in Florence. 
Dus decorative, frieze-like wo rk With 
its clii.sKing lances and rearing horses 
presented Uccello with the opportunity 
to indulge his love of perspective. 

Foreshortening, namely applying 
perspective to a single object or figure to 
create the illusion ot projection or depth, 
first Appeared on Greek vases l- 500 BC. 
The master of the foreshortened figure 
was the ea rl y Ren a § ssfta nee artist. An d re a 

Mantegna (1431-1506). Mantegnas 

adoptive father, St|uarcione, was an 
archaeologist And P am ter, and he 
instilled an interest in classical sculpture 
and antiquities in his son. The'Dead 
Christ (cl470), in which the viewer is 



positioned at Christ's lent, looking 
upwards at die truncated, cold body 
confined to the slab, is one of the most 
dramatic examples ol a foreshortened 
body in die history of painting. 

Pitro della Francesca (c!416—1492) 
was i nil Lie need by the advances til 

contemporaiies such as Masaccio and 
Uccello but s in addition to painting 
irescoes, he was an accomplished 
m a the rnatic i a n, writing treatises on 
geometry and the rules ol [iterspective. 
However, to consider Piero della 
Francescas works purely as examples 
ol geometry, balancing space s scale 
and proportion, would he to do them 
a great disservice. Later paintings 
reveal his consummate skill in creating 
a serene, timeless and spiritual mood 
through the use of pale colours and 
soft., unearthly light. 

* The Rout of Sain Romano, 2456 
Paolo Uccello 

The left-h&nd pemef in a three-part series 
for the Media pa farce depicting the confhct 
an which the Sienese were hearten hy the 
Florentines. All the details m the ’work — 
from the mrefuily fated spears and fan car 
to the tiny figures on the hi ft si dr behind — 
herve been carefully fared to maximize 
the potential for pe rspecfi tv. 
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* The Dead Christ, qi4?0 Andrea Mantegna 


In this portntyal of Christ the Virgin and St John are shpum weeping over his death. This is 
not an idc a frzed portrait: the dramatic perspecfi r oe of the foreshortened i orpin } ffae holes in the 
hands and feet and dire of oration of the skin fend tl a realism be bribing to the mortuary slab. 
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Allegory and Grace 


AND RO B OTTTCELL 1 (1445-1$: 0) 
was born in Florence and spent 
most of his life in the city. For 
the most [niri Borticdli was unaffected 
by (he drive towards realism chit was so 
much part of his tune:; he rejected the 
new scientific discoveries,. producing 
work dial was quite di^einct from his 
contermporaries. Fie traineJ under Fra 
Filipp? Lappa, whose graceful frescoes 
were a model <j i refinement, and 
undoubtedly l influenced the development 
of Botticelli's own delicate, linear style. 

Botticelli had a re id and tin usual 
talent for drawing which led to 
commissions from patrons including the 
Medici family, who wanted him to paint 
subjects from classical mythology.The 
Florentine ruler, Lorensso Je Mt Jia, 


Look up ara interest in paganism alter 
meeting a group of Ncoplatonlsts who 
had broken away from a conventional 
Christian view ol the world. 

This led Botticelli to produce his 
most famous pagan works, The Birth 
s/ Venn j iind Pnmernera, Both these 
paintings feature mythological scenes in 
winch pale, elongated beauties, semi clad 
in Hawing drapery and with long;, 
flowing locks, float against an unearthly 
backdrop, Botticelli is in teres ted in 
the rhythmic line and the patterns of 
his idealized figures- he is br no means 
l n. : 5 bjlt to convince us of then weight and 
substance. It is hard, however, to imagine 
the effect that Botticelli's Ve 11 us had on 
the public Lit the time. Here was bin 
almost life size miked woman, the like of 


which had not been seen an art before. 

Bo tti ce Hi s o id y sag r J ti ca n 1 1 ri p 
outside Florence was a visit to Rome 
in 14S1—2 when he worked on frescoes 
in the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican, 

E'le ran a busy studio a nd i 11 s supreme 
talent as a draughtsman meant that, 
at tlic peak ot his career, his work was 
much in demand. 

He also produced portraits and pen 
drawings to illustrate Dante's Lhidnc 
Comedy* Following the death of Lorenzo 
de Medici, his work became more sober 
and intense and, when the crusades were 
at their height, Botticelli destroyed sume 
of his earlier work which went against 
the rehg 1 ous feelings he had developed. 
Although he enjoyed great popularity in 
his lifetime, he died in obscurity. 



i Madonna and Child with 
TWO ANGLL5 {defoif), 1465 
Fra Filippo Lippi 

An orphan Fra Filipps Lippi was a mt?nk 
when? talentfbrpainting allied to the here 
of a more worldly fife eventually tamed hem 
to ah an don the cloisters. Filippo L ipp 1 ts 
known tn par titular for hu pinches of the 
Virgin and Child *whkh x fi£e this head of 
the Afadon na, reveal good draughtsmanship 
ami nr £ often rich tn ornamental detail. 
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* The Birth of Venus, 14&5-86 Botticelli 

One fjf Bultitcflts most cchhraled works: f-'crins ?i hlamn a short' by flyulg %umd-gmh on a 
sectshdl it? be rewived by a nymph wiih it satin cloak amid a shmver of r&scr* Thought tz be 
a eehhntthm of spiritual beauty, this wm si one the Jess u pagan image produced at the height 
of the militarize of the Roman (hithofar Church. 
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Renaissance Geniu 
Draughtsman and 


UR I MG THE PERIOD KNOWN A3 

the High Renaissance, when 
the greatest artists in the 
history oi western art were at the pinnacle 
oi their powers ,, one in particular stood 
■out t<jr the sheer breadth of his td-erit 
Loonurdo da Vinci (1452-1519] - 
-draughtsman, painter, sculptor, writer, 
architect, scientist., music5mi, inventor • 
was regarded as the greatest of all 
Renaissance artists. His scattershot 
method of workings however, lelt behind 
many unfinished projects and ll series oi 
notebooks tilled with studies of 
s kele t o ns, c k> ud s, ilow 11 ig w ater an d 
flowers, as well as observations on 
soenh iic sobjects sueh as p njpi jf tio n, 
Optics, geology arid living machines. 

Like many Renaissance artists, 
Leonardo learned his craft as an 
apprentice to another artist, Verrocchio. 



In tin s case, Verrocchio was so impressed 
by his pupil that he gave up painting 
altogether From 1482, Leonardo spent 
17 years in MU Lin working tor the Duke 
oi Milan, before returning t o Florence 
w\ ] ere; h c pi in ted the icon i c Ale riff L 21 a 
between 1503 and 150 b. 

The MonaUsa is significant ibr 1 
number of reasons. The pose - with the 
body at an angle, head turned forward — 
had not been seen before. The aerial 
perspective ol the landscape, and the wav 
i i fa tie s away i si to the di start ct, wa s ui to 
a no table advance. 

Leonardos real contribution to the 
h 1 stor y oi pas 11 ting, tl 10 ugh, was what has 
become known as siumato ■ from the 
Italian word tor smoky - namely the 
rendering of farm by subtle tonal 
gradations, as seen an the toft features of 
Mona Ltsas face. 

* Study forthl Head of Li-da, 
cl 506 Leonardo da Vinci 

In Greek myth, Leda h seduced by the 
god Zeus, who appeared to her in the firm 
of a swan, Leonardo completed this dra i w mg 
of LedcFs flat ted hair by drawing hatehrngs 
along the lines of the form t a technique 
he introduced into his drawings shortJ 1 ; 
before 1500. 


s, 

Inventor 


Leonardo left few authentic 
paintings but greatly influenced 
contemporaries such as Correggio, 
Giorgione and Raphael. In playing with 
dramatic contrasts of light arid shade, 
Leonardo prefigured the chiaroscuro 
effects that were to Lome to fruition in 
the Baroque period with Caravaggio 
and Rembrandt. His finely judged group 
compositionSj where the figures-often 
it ir m a p it am id „ are a d ei mi rig lea 111 re 
t j I t!ic High Ren ai ssance st vie. 

Leonardo created p-airatings of 
astounding beauty and realism, yet 
paradoxically he was mainly interested 
in solving problems oi composition a rad 
pursuing a range oi intellectual ideas. 

He joined the court of the French King 
Frauds E::j 1517, where his work was 
greatly appreciated and admired He 
lived m France un til h is death. 

► Mona Lisa, 1 503 
Le QNARDO DA ViNLI 
Va saris biography of Leonardo da Lin n, 
published31 years after Leonardo's, death, 
zderatifies the sitter as Lisa Ghaarchm, the 
wife of a ’wealthy Florentine businessman. 
However, there is a resemblance to the artist 
biwudf leading others to suggest that the 
Mona Lisa could he the portrait of a man 
or even possibly a seif-portrait. 
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Human Bodies with 
Sculptural Form 


3 A SCULPTOR, PAINTER, POET 
AND ARCHITECT, Mkhdlllgefo 

Buonarroti (1475-1564) 
was another h ugcly acconiplished 
Renaissance art 1st_ Fwcntv-three vears 

J J 

younger than Leonardo, Michelangelo 
was raised in Florence. Here lie trained 
briefly under the fresco painter 
C j h i r I and aio , a s we JI as recei v in g tuiratin 
in sculpture under the patronage of the 
a 11-powerful Medici f amily. His talent 
was recognized early on, Aged 19, 
atter the deads of’ his patron Lorenzo de 
Medici in 1492, Michelangelo left for 
Bologna, then lived an Rome from 1496, 


before resettling in Florence in 1501. 

In die same year Michelengelo 
carved the marble sculpture David in 
Florence, embarking on a life time 
exploration of how best to represent 
the male form, Michelangelo mainly 
considered ham sell hi be a sculptor a.nd 
had to be coaled into decorating the 
Sistine Chapel ceiling in die Vatican 
with frescoes. The chapel had been built 
by E J opc Sixtus IV, but it was his nephew 
Pope Julius U who commissioned the 
work. The Creation vfAdam (1508=12) 
forms the central panel of the chapel and 
shows God handing life to Adam and. 



A The Creation of Adam C/cyW/j, 2521 Miche'Langelo 
In this detail from the antral panel of the Sistine Chafe! wiling} God’s right finger is 
separated from Adams b\ the merest chin A of fight. The similar poses of God and Adam — 
both their legs are m nearly identical positions — refect the message of Genesis 1:2 7, 
in which God Il'ctj said tv have created man m hrs own image. 


metaphorically, to the rest oi Creation. 
Michelangelo's real contribution to 
painting can be seen in Adam’s fully 
realized body, with its perfectly judged 
combination oi strength and grace. 

The lirst artist “ an J 4 many would 
stn\ die greatest ever - to socialize m 
depicting the male nude, Michelangelo 
d evi se J a b ri Ui a n t sc hem e for t h e S i st i ri-e 
Chapel ceiling. His complex design of 
m ter woven scenes was painted as he lay 
on Ins back looking up llS the ceiling over 
an exhausting four -year period. The 
series of narratives tell the biblical story 
from Genesis through to the life ol 
Christ. The Last Judgement was 
completed separately for the altar wall in 
1534. It is a monumental and astounding 
vision that earned its artist the title 
i?dkdnv Mkhtdangeh, and ensured that 
his influence persists to this day. In his 
extraordinary dedication to the task 
ol completing the Si Stint Chapel 
commission and his willingness to trust 
his own innate genius, Michelangelo did 
more than any other artist to elevate the 
crafts ol painting and sculpture to the 
s t l tu s o f Fs no Ar ls . 
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* The LAST JUDGEMENT (detail vjf Sinners Being Dragged Down to lit S) y 1535—1541 

Michelangelo 

A mg&ttmrtsh vision of the apocafyjtie in which Mies contort and writhe, with sottb rising 
and descending aciordmg to ho<i o Christ fudges f heir fate. 5 huge work j a spam th e entire 
wall behind the altar of the Sistme Chape 1 atidtcok nx years to compete 
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Beauty and 
Classical Harmony 


HE SDX OF A PAIXTEIt Raphael 

(1433—1520, red name 
RiiH aelb S-anzio) was, along 
with Leonardo and Michelangelo, one 
oi the three grc llc masters oi the Italian 
Ren dissert ee. You nger die n Leon ardo 
bind Michelangelo, Raphael moved I mm 

the small town of Urbina to Florence in 
1504 where he studied tlieir work, 
quickly realizing the extent to which 
these two were transforming die whole 
conception ot painting. 

In Florence, Raphael, like Bellini, 
was a pa inter of Madonnas or 
j Madonm^re. In these early paintirigs, 
the Virgin as shown as a tender, gentle 
iigurtr , who 1 ly immirse J in c anng tor 
Iter baby Christ, with an idealized, 
ha nnonious Jandscape u tretchi rig ou t 
beyond. These works show a mastery of 


composition bind have a serenity about 
them, p re send ng an u n tro ub 1 ed vi s ion 
of the world. 

This perfect calm and sense of 
wellbeing are what separate the art 
ot Raphael troitl the more intellectual 
approach ot the other two great masters 

of t h e 11 a! i an Re n a: sf? an ce. Mi c h el angel? 
was reputedly jealous of his younger 
rival's charming and easy manner, 
accusing hirn oi stealing his ideas. 

But while Raphael's compositions and 
draughtsmanship might owe a lot to 
Leonardo and Michelangelo, it was 
really his rich teeling lor colour a rad 
emotional harmony that constituted 

J 

his unique contribution. 

In 150Si Raphael decorated the papal 
apartments Sfarize in the Vatican for 
Pope Julius II. Tie Seim! vf Athens on die 


main wall in the Stanza del III Segnatura., 
with its many groupings of scholars in a 
great architectural setting, 
is the most tamo us at these i reset) es. 

In has J a ter years in Rome, Raphael also 
painted portraits noted tor tlieir subtlety 
and acute characterizations, as well us 
designing interiors for other wealthy 
Romans. His work displays a great 
surrncss; m the compositions, dignity 
and grace combine with a sense oi cairn. 
Raphael's evocations oi the classical 
Golden Age were to become the model 
for study in the academies. 

His work was also a j^reat source of 
inspiration to the great Classical painters 
oi later centuries such as Poussin and 
Ingres . Reputedly, die papal court was 
grief-stricken on hearing of his curly 
death from fever ut the age of 37. 

*> SAINT C ATItERINE OF ALEXANDRIA, 

Cl507-S' RAPHAEL 
A typkal harmonious composition 
combining' grase and u seme of calm, bni 
made more dynarm c by Sami Catbersn tx 
glance towards the heavens. She is depicted 
leanmg on the zobecl upon mitth she was 
condemned to die, bid which was 
miraculously destroyed by a thunderbolt. 



A TI IE SCl IDOL OF ATI3E.N5 (detail}, IS 09-11 R\PHAEL 

A preset?firming part 1 of Raphael's commission to decorate rooms in tie Apostolic Palace in 
the Vbtwan. Plato an d Aristotle are shown in the ten tre, engaged in philosopbical debate, 
surrounded by a dymim it group oj figures represent mg the various subjects that need So be 
mastered for classical learning such as astronomy, geometry and arithmetic. 
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V E N E T I A N 

Colour and Light 


HILE THE SCHOOL IX 
Floee nc e wa s cen t r al ki 
tiie great flowering of the 
Italian Renaissance,, the school in Ve nice 
was developing some important 
innovations of iL (mu. At the end of 
the 15 th cerituiv, Venice was ll power! uL 
independent city state and an important 
part of the trade route fiir pigment^ 
spices and silks. One of tire major 
influences in Venice in the bile 15ili 
cen tun' whs the school of Padua, 

J 

in pardcul lit the sculptural and three 

dimensional effects achieved In the 
gre at mas te r of pc r spe cb ve* t he pa a n te r 
And rea Ma n te gn a. 


At the Same 1 111 ] e, Arltonelio da 
Messina (c 1430-79) introduced the oil 
paiiid ng ted j nique of Van Eyck ro 
Venice. Messina had first come across oil 
paintings hv the Netherlands artist in 
W a [des, a nd used die technique to good 
effect in has own work - mainly portraits 

and religious works. Up and I this point, 

Italian artists had mainly been working; 
in tempera, a fast-drying medium in 
which the pigments are suspended in 
egg voIk. Oil paint by contract was slow 
drying and this had the advantage of 
creating a greater degree oi realism, as 
artists were able to build up an. image 
more slowlv, layer bv I aver. 



A The Tempest (deiaill ciSiQ Giorgione 

Art histvri&nt have ieng debated the sign ipeanee of the enigtnaticforeground of The 
Tempest, with its stu nted columns, a j wldkr and a semi-naked wvmem breast-fee.dm^ 
her chdd. In she bar&grvsmd, a fash of hgfafm ng fids the picture with a sense of foreboding. 


Messina passed his knowledge of 
oil painting on to Giovanni Bellini 
[cl 43-1-1516), who was to become one 
of die most important artists of die 
Venetian .school. Beilina adopted the 
technique of oil gin cm L; and handed it 
on to his famous pupils, first Giorgione 
[1477-1510) and later Titian 
[cl 48 S-15 76). Bellini painted mainly 
religious themes, but he was quick to 
s how a m ab il i tv to ere ate Bn cal h ar mori v 

f. _• j 

between lus figures and their setting. 

Bellini s m at u re st yIe i mg? resses 
because of its high degree of realism and 
the sLibtie variations of tone anil colour. 
In The Lhge .Leonardo Lore dan , 

1501-1504, Bedim a shows the ruler ot 
Venice as a wise, sensitive and dig mb ed 
ch.ii m etc r T here h ad n t been |k j r t r ai t s 
which expressed such insight or feeling 
before. This Venetian feeling tor Eight 
and colour is also to tie found in the work 
of Giorgione, whose hie remains an 
enigma. Hss highly coloured, atmospheric 
small paintings in oil, generafly of non 
religious subjects, were painted mostly 
for rich private coHectors. 

* The Doge Leonardo Ldredan, 
c/5W Giovanni Bellini 
Belli m j sFKsiti'ix portrayal of the powerful 
rider gves same may beyond mere flattery. 
Bedim uses his insight and skill to carruey 
in the Ltegesface a mixture of emotions - 
companion t inteidaenee and cwdldence - 
from the minimum amount of information. 
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NORTHERN 

RENAISSANCE 

ciioo -1600 


W hile the R m a i sa an ere w as gat h e ri ng 

momentum in Italy, there were ala0 
changes taking place in the Netherlands 
and Germany that signalled a new era for painting 
While there is some evidence that artists from the 
northern cities of Gent, Antwerp and Bruges were 
aware of the great innovations- in Italy, their work 
showed marked differences from that of their southern 
counterparts. In Italy; the Renaissance was inspired by 
humanism and a revival of classical antiquity; northern 
artists were less preoccupied with attaining ideal 
harmony and beauty than their Italian equivalents. 
Throughout the 15th century; the architecture in the 
North continued to look to the Gothic style of the 
previous century, which way characterized by pointed 
arches, rich ornamentation and vaulted ceilings. In 
painting, northern artists were slowly starting to break 
tree of the Gothic tradition, rejecting the courtly 
elegance and overly decorative work that had. hitherto 
been much in demand. 

In the North the changes took place against a 
backdrop of religious reform and revolt against the 


Church, The revolutionary aspects of the Italian 

movement, such as the scientific discoveries of 

perspective or anatomy, interested northern artists less 

than an aspiration to reproduce the natural world in all 

its wonder. Northern Renaissance artists made 

extraordinary advances in naturalism; their paintings. 

were a mirror of the world with every leaf, lock of hair 

* * 

and p i cce o t v el ve t d raj: cry rep He at ed i, n ext juisit e de t a i I. 

The preferred method of the Italian artists was to use 
tempera, a medium in which the pigments were 
suspended in quick-drying egg yolk or a whole egg. For 
a long time, Jan van Eyck, the Netherlands artist, was 
generally credited with the discovery of oil painting. 
There k now some doubt over whether Jan van Eyck or 
his brother Hubert actually invented the technique, 
although it is widely accepted that they discovered that 
mixing pigment with linseed or walnut oil slows down 
the drying process. What is clear, however, is that Jan 
van Eyck was one of the medium's earliest practitioners, 
and that working on a wooden panel Lining glazes 
enabled him to produce oil paintings with a luminous 
brilliance that astonished his contemporaries. 



1400 

Geoffrey Chaucer, 
mtth&r vfT he 
Can t-erbury Talcs, 
died m London 


< 31400=1425 
Votsg U 3rd Ming 
emperor^ built the 
'Forbidden City * in 
Beijing, using 
200,000 fa&etirvn 


1400-1500 
Fn Venire Giovanni 
Spin tit: prod at tit 
.■A 1 ’ first piano, 
the spinet' 


1446 

Johannes Guteuh urg 
in -vented tntrvesMt 
t \jpe., 1 he first 
v mrh zr f re p ri nt n i 
on rag paper 


H44 

Slaves mere taken to 
Pi rfttgiil from Afn u? 
far the first time 







If Van Eycks work was ah It to show the world in a 

■> 

remarkable degree of detail, other Flemish artists 
offered other imp Oft ant naturalistic advances, JLogier 
van der Wevden, Hugo van der Goes and Matthias 
GriinewalJ invested spiritual and religious themes with 
a new sense of clarity and purpose^ paying close 
attention to everyday objects and people, as well as 
exp re ssing a w id c r a nge of hu m an emotions. 

The invention of printing was another huge advance 
in the North. Albrecht 1 jurer, a towering figure, 
developed skills as a woodcutter and engraver and 
combined these technical skills with a dedication to 
detail to produce sensitive, intensely beautiful works, 
Dlltlt s prints were more widely available as illustrations 
in leaflets and books-; it was no longer, therefore, just the 
aristocrats who could enjoy pictures, 

Up im til tliis point, landscape was not considered to 
be an appropriate subject in its own right. For the first 
time, some northern painters, in particular Lucas 
Cranach and Albrecht Altdorfer, painted the forests and 
rocky terrain ol their immediate surroundings - 
paintings which had no obvious story or message and 


sometimes contained no human figures. Portraiture was 
another genre of painting which started to have real 
meaning in the North at this time - from the insightful 
and moving work of Diirer to the dignified portraits of 
the E ngl 1 S-h ar 1 sto crae y b y Hans H t )1 be 1 n t he Yo u ng er. 
It, in the South, it was a question of how best to 
c o nvey as t ounding new ide as, i n th e N o rth t he qu e s ti on 
w r as more about whether painting should continue at all. 
In tire 15th century; die Netherlands was in a state of 
turmoil, A succession of famines, wars arid plagues, meant 
that tear and uncertainty had displaced religion; the 
growth of Protestantism led to pictures tea taring any kind 
of ’popish idolatry being outlawed or even burnt. Painting 
around the start ot the 15th century, Hieronymus Bosch’s 
s ur real and pcs si n i i s ti c visit m sc cm s rem arkahly p res-dent. 
His crowded panels teem with medieval symbolism, 
reflecting the uncertainties of the age and revealing a 
terror ot hell at its core.. Bosch's nightmarish scenes 
influenced Pieter Bruegel (the Elder), whose genre 
paintings- of peasants going about their everyday lives took 
art in a new direction, away from the overtly religious work 
that had dominated painting up to this point. 


H.S 1 

The liitiaw Library 
EUdi founded 


i^oo 

l 'h e /tj ta l p op uhiron 
of the si mid rate rt- 
409 mi/Ji (?H, •iei/2- 
x? quarter in Europe 
nmf Russia 


iS 11 

JCinjp Ferdinand of 
Spain unn&umai: 
'Get gof-i humanely 
ifpQissMi', h?r at aii 

f az'im/A, ip/ gaM' 


J 545 

l he first European 
h&tjmusl geardtn 

WilS \ 

in Padua 


1564 

WHlia m SfcaJt ap ai re 
wu barn 


iS ss 

The Spanish 
Armada fefi Lhbm 
fc r England, ■zeitk 
30MOO me /r a-b m nl 
239skip 





Clarity and Naturalism 


AINTIHG5 THAT STARTED to 
appear in the Netherlands at die 
beginning of the 15th century 
co ntAi n ed ax 1 ext rat) rd i n nr v n e w d ep tla of 
pictorial reality. Rejecting the elegant 
and decorative elements oi the Gothic 
s tyle ot the previous cc ntut is these work s 
offered a window into the real world, 
p rov i din g g! i m pee s o£ eve ry J ay a n teriors 
and tendering surfaces in meticulous 
detail Hie re was no liner exponent of 
the new naturalism than the Flemish 
master s Jbn van Eyck (cl 390-1441). 

Van Eyck portrayed the world with 
an astounding degree ot detail largely 
because ol his mastery of oil painting. 
Working with has brother Hubert, Jan 


van Eyckexperimented with oil pigment, 
mixing the colours with l 1 liferent oils, in 
place of the egg medium used up until 
this point by artists working in tempera. 

1 his pioneering, transparent medium 
allowed him to create period surlaccs 
by building translucent layers ol Colour, 
which lent a vivid, luminous intensity 
to his paintings;. 

Va n Eyck's Finest work, The AmoljiriT 
Marriage, shows the lull extent oi his 
technical virtuosity. I he portrait ol a silk 
merchant and his bride to be is die first 
double full-length co n e e mporary po rtrai t 
in the North, as well as die record ol a 
marriage in the Ms d die Ages. Aldus ugh 
Van Eyck probably recreated the scene in 


order to paint it, the work has a 
documentary led to it (we can 
see the artist and another possible 
witness to die ceremony an die convex 
mirror reflection). 1 he 'action' takes place 
m an interior as ricblv defined as ntanv 

J 

interiors in 17th“cerltmy Dutch 
painting. Van Eyck depicts the couple, 

the interior of die nxrm and the various 
s yrjjbtals w i (hi n 31 w i th un ique [u ci d 1 1 y. 
Details, such as the light hanging front 
the ceiling in perfectly judged, receding 
space, the aerial view of the discarded 
shoes in sharp shadow and the fruit on 
the window sill combine to indicate 
painting's now seemingly limitless 
potential to show die wo rid as it r e ally is. 


> Tif r. Arnolftni Marriage, 1434 Jan van Eyck 

A double portrait of Giovanni di Nkdav Armifini and his wifi in an upstairs room most 
likely at their home in the Flemish city of Bruges* The wealthy couple actually married 
j even yean hfiore the painting so t£ does mot provide a record of the proceedt ngs as ioas 
once Jrefc eued, bar was perhaps com missioned as er celebration ot the original event. 
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Focus on Religion 


HE NEW NATURALISM OF THE 
Nethtrl'jjidss best shown in die 
intricate work oi l art van Eyck, 
began to Lit tract attention and, by the 
itii d 1450 s, its ind.uenee waic widespread. 
Other Flemish arhsts, such as Rosier van 
Jcr Wciyden (cl400“ 1464), Hugo van de.r 
Goes (1440-1482) and the German artiiu 
Matthias Grunewald (cl470-152£), 
worked almost exclusively watSi religious 
themes using a naturalistic ap pro ach 
Which gave theit paintings a sharper* sense 
ot’ purpose and daiity tfinn ever before. 
While there was a certain artificialitv r in 
Van Eycks work- as ii reality was 
trapped under glass - the paintings oi 
some ol these later Flemish artiste are 
warmer, more emotional and humane. 


Van der Weyden was one c?l the most 
i n ±1 Lien t id ar ti s ts of the 15th tie ntu rv. 

He was the aiidd court painter to the 
Duke oi Burgundy, Phil sp die Good, and 
his paintings were despa tche J to Spain 
and Italy, ensuring that his reputation 
spite ad wider. His work was celebrated 
tor its close aitentiori to detail arid the 
expressive pathos dial he managed to 
achieve through his moving depictions oi 
i nrnporta nl religious scenes. Li large-sc ale 
compositions, like Deposttian or Pi-eta, Van 
tier Weyden organizes his gft>up q( tigures 
in shallow pictorial space so that attention 
ts focused on the gj'iei etched on their laces. 

I his emotional Lntensitv is also 

_■ 

Lound m the work oi Hugo van dcr 
C ioe % w Iks i n a de 1 arge - sea k paintings oi 


religious scenes, including the Parti nan 
Altarpk^, with its monumental figures 
gathered around the infant Christ. Other 
Lesser known northern artists made 
religious paintings, but lew were as 
success ful Lit combining the realistic 
detail found in the work of Van Eyck 
with the expressive power oi Van der 
Weyden or Va n der Goes. 

jfj 

The painter whose work articulated 
the darkest religious vision, was Matthias 
Grunewald, a German artist who 1 (reused 
on themes of bum ion suffering. His 
masterpiece, the a! tar piece Lor the I no spiral 
chuFch at Isenheirn m Alsace, shows 
in brutal detail the agony that Christ 
suffered on die cross, lus limbs contorted, 
his t wasted bodv covered in lacerations. 



i Deposition, £1435 Rogiicrvan 
dl'r Weyden 

Deposition fbxzcses our at&nfwn gugntf. 
The empfipnat ifiarg* cfihi painting h 
further Jfeig&tm&t by ifte dmmatit 
esp fX’iLpJy th&f. of Adary y ’uihoie swooning 
form echoes the broken body of her son 
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* Tl ir ADO RATION OF Tin: SHEPHERDS (PoriinariAitsTpiece - tenira? paneti IV76 

Hugo van der Gob 


Qommonl\ thought of orbit masterpiece, this forge triptych of the Nativity was commissioned 
iy Tommaso For ft nan, an agent fbr the Medici family f for the chureh of the Hospital of Ski 
Maria Nuersia m Florence: Ia n der Goes shotas good vrgamtttwn of ike groups offtgures y ami 
there u keen ohser^itwn m hts depiction of mdividuaJs, par lieu far fy the awe-struck shepherds. 















Observation and Obsession 


T he leading artist of the 

noithe r n Re mi i ssia net , Alt) red 3 t 
Durer (1471—152S)^as born 
in Nuremberg. His lather was a 
goldsmith who taught him how to draw 
m silver point. As the Line ton id not 
easily be erased* this method lotted the 
mist to develop a superb linear 
led 1 niq u e. Th i s s pa r Iced a ded tea t ion to 
dose observation and exact rendering 
which was reinforced bv other early 

f l' 

1 nit he races. These included an 
apprenticeship in 1434 to Michael 
Wolgemut, the leading Nuremberg 
painter and illustrator oi the day. 

Du rer Learned the techniques oi 
woodcut engraving irom him. 

D u ter enjoyed great success early On in 
his career and at as swiftly acknowledged 

> Young Hare, 15-02 
Albrecht Durer 

In this mtense water colour study^ AfBrecht 
Durer fminfs a ymtig him* frpm life. 

Young Hart is an excpi title example of both 
Duress extraordinary gamers of observation 
and fa 1 ability to go beyond a men 
depletion of nature to convey a sense 1 of 
wonder and even awe. 


as Germans leading artist ior his 
draughtsmanship. His output was 
prodigious; he completed more than 200 
woodcuts during his lifetime. From 14% 
onwards, he made several trips to Italy 
where he was profoundly affected by 
t h L“ revol u to n ary £h anges t aki ng place. 
Unlike many artists of the northern 
Renaissance, he studied artists such as 
Leonardo and Belli ny whose use oi 
colour he particularly admired, and 
produced several oil paintings sh owing 
the kalianate influence. What is most 
distinctive about all of Du rer's wo rk is its 
obsessive ness, revealing a relentless desire 
to expose the inner truth of the subject. 

1 Juror produced several self -portraits, 
which in itself was something quite new. 
The self-portrait of 1498 shows the artist 



as a dignifi-ed, confident traveller - 
ti right ted. Jiessed in lane, noble 
garments and striking n pose before ll 
lan.dsca.pc in which the ice-cap p ed 
distant mountains recall his travels to 
the Alps. Durer clearly saw himself as a 
Renaissance man; he was deeply curious 

about the vv 1 10 ! tr i ntel l ectu id b uck gn j u nd 
to the Renaissance movement and wrote 
treatises on the subject. Significantly, he 
was chiefly responsible ior introducing 
the Renaissance ideas and achievements 
he discovered an the South to the North. 
Durer s real fame lay, however, in his 
detailed graphic work— the etchings, 
woodcuts and watercolours “ which 
demonstrate his unique ability to depict 
the work! around him with scientific 
accuracy 1 ' as well as- sensitivity ant! grace. 

► SELF-PORTRAIT, 1498 
Albrecht Durer 

This sefj-poriratt of the artist at 26 is one 
of three that have lee n Preserved With his 
hair in ringlets, Durer appears from the 
waist nj? f warning elegant bfacb-and-’iuhrte 
attire that gives him something of the air 
of an Italian gen tie man . Prior to this, 
painters had never been depicted with inch 
poise and sophistication. 
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Early Landscapes 


L UNTIL THIS POINT IN THE 

15 tli century there had been m3 
'such thing 'us landscape 
painting. Prior to the Rermssancej the 
views ora display were outers heavily 
s hdiZcd with trees that looked like 

J 

lollipops and steeplv stepped hilL that 
wove unconvincingly into the distance. 
For the Jirst time, northern painters, in 
particular two German artists Lucas 
Cranach the Elder (1 472—155 3) and 
Albrecht Altdorfer (-tl4S0-1538), started 
mi look So the pine forests and rocky 
terrain of their immediate surroundings 


tor inspiration. Both artists were part 0:1 
the Da nube S chool „ a loo se g roup in g 
of artists committed to exploring the 
Gc rrmn landscape. 

Lucas Cranach the Elder was just 
one year old er than Durer, but lis^. work 
docs not show the same degree ol 

un if wer virig con ce n t rati on as die _yo u 1 tge r 
artist, although he too produced work 
with an a maxing degree oi natural istic 
detail. While he did not produce pure 
I an d scape s, C r:i n ad i m a de the d nr k 
to rests he grew up with an import m t 
feature of hi s work. Some of Cranach's 



* The Stvg Hunt of the Elector Fredi'rick the Wise, 1529 
Luca s C ranach ti i e Elder 

As court painter ft- the elector pfS&vony } Cranach was duty-hoimd to provide the court with 
port rents of the rule r and his family as ’well as re cords of important occasions. This hunting 
pax tare records ho'in stags loert- chased into the 'water to enable the court party tv finish them 
off more easily. 


nudes look COntriv-ed and awkward, 
although, occasionally he managed to 
integrate figures more successfully into 
his rural settings. 

Albrecht Altdorfer was not a 
traveller, unlike Outer whose 
topographical watercolours ol the Alps 
he rnuch ad mired. Howeve r, he m ad e 
■freq uent trips along the River Danube to 
make paintings m which the landscape is 
the onlv focus ol attention. 

j 

In The Danish.c lklk\\ there are no 

¥ 

people at ail, just an enormous sweep of 
sty in which clouds are massing; the 
dL-nse lorest sits brooding, and there's a 
distant view ol blue mountains. The 
overall effect is romantic and yet there's 
a subtle, almost imperceptible •sense; of 
ti jru-t >:> da is g. £ le re A11 do rf lt b eco mes 
the first real ardst to understand the 
overwhelming, emotional impact of 
landscape. Other works show tiny figures 
dwarfed by nature, although in some epic 
battle scenes the overall effect is [ess 
expressive and more morally prescriptive. 

► Tiii: Danube Valley near 
Regensburg, a 520 
Albrecht Altdorfer 

Ik creating si 

buddings and e??)phasoring the roman tit 
q ms him of light and space, Altdorfer iuoj 
one of the first artists to understand the 
huge emott oml po 5 toe r of pu re k ndsiape. 
Altdorfer became a citizen ofR egenshurg 
in 1505, and later a surve yor of the 
rftyj buildings. 


fa ids cape devoid of people or 
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Inventive Fantasies 


iehokvmus Bosch 
(cl450-1516) took his name 
from his native Dutch town 
i s 1 s' He rttsgc hbosch„ Dr tiiJ 1 ol his lile 
arc sketchy, although it is known that 
he was li member ol li local religious 
brotherhood, a CMh.oli.C groiip working 
for the spiritual improvement of his 
town. He also designed stained “glass 
windows. li his religious belie is were 
quite orthodox, however* die majority oi 
his work eertainlv was not 11 vou look at 

Van Eyck and Vkn der Weyden, the two 

most influential painters in the Northern 
Renaissance, there is almost no similarity 

J J 

to Bosch, rhe only stylistic influence 
that can lx: linked to Bosch art the 
miniature stones found within medieval 
illurni mi ted man usenpts. 

Bosch's pointings present 


transcriptions o± biblical scenes which 
he tmbell i b he s he avily wi th hi b own 
i c< jnogr aphy o f signs, b v mbt) Is and 
all us ions to expense the many temptations 
that are put lie to re man and die fearful 
eon sequences that may result ior the 
sinner Hss work is both a remarkably 
pro j b tin J co rn m ,en t on t fie h ui n a n 
condition as well as an expression of the 
medieval wo rid view; dus j with its 
pessimism and terror ol hell, he5 J sway 
until the Protestant Reformation took 
hold in the 16th century. 

Unlike many of his contemporaries, 
Bosch didn't use under pa in ting, but 
painted directly on to the ground, reiving 
on his skill s with die brush. The Garden 
of Etfrthfy Delight* is one ol his must 
i r n po rt an e \v< > r ks, con ui u a ng of a sc r it s of 
tour paintings on folding pends.The 


Central panel depicts a seething mass of 
pale, slender, human bodies seeking 
gratification through sensual pleasure. 
These are not fully realised human 
beings but gothic types, whose purpose 
is to drive home the moral message. 

Bt } sch's ex t r ao rdi n a n vis ion 11 icorp* ra tes 
many elements of bizarre fantasy ns half- 
human, half -animal creatures parade in a 
fantastical setting of imaginary buildings, 
parks and rivers. 

Boschs work wiLs admired during his 
own lifetime and Philip H of Spain was 
an av.id collector for a while alter the 
artistb dent h. Bo schs crowded, ei ler get ic 
work undoubtedly influenced his 
contemporary, Pieter Bruegel the Elder. 
He was then largely forgotten until the 
19th century, and rediscovered again in 
the 20th century by the Surrealists. 


> The Ga rden of Earthly Delights, Hell ( detail - rightpanel ), 1500 
Hieronymgus Bosch 

Bos-cbi forg? triptych gives a detailed autvunt vfibe trcathn crftbe wvrid before and after 
man lbas succumbed to tbe seven deadly sins. In Nell torments and horrors await a/I t&we 

r 

iDpoha i ue transgressed and Bosch duly depicts figures distorted by a lance .cm d glutton g //j 
well as a grant birdJeedtng on human flesh. 
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Court Portraits 
and Miniatures 



HE PlfcDTESTANT REFORMATION 
- inspired by the teachings of 

Martin Luther provoked a 


-crisis in the arcs as Catholic imagery was 


■denounced as 'idolatrous'. Protestants did 
not condemn alJ art Lt wils Catholic 


rcligi.ous art thev were mainly against - 

but it meant that there were suddenly 
very few, if any, commissions for 
painters. Some artists became redundant 
and many chose to pursue allied or, in 
a orn e case s, u n rd at ed O cc iif 1 ati on s . 

Hans Holbein the Younger 
(1497-1543) worked initially in his 
lather's workshop in Augsburg,but leit 
early in his career to live m Basel. Bv 
1516, Holbein had started to paint 
portraits that were exquisitely rendered 
in the realist manner Between 1517 and 
151?, his style b-eorne notice ably softer, 


showing how the in nova bo ns ol the 
It ah an Rei i a i s>a nee we r e now til ten isg 
through to the North. By 1525, there 
was a great deal oi uncase and strife in 
Basel as the Reformation began to 
spread throughout Europe. Holbein 
decided to go to England and set sail 
with a letter of introduction to the Kings 
Treasurer, Sir Thomas More, from one of 
his sitters, the Dutch scholar Erasmus. 

Although King Henry VTH was 
committed to Protestant reform, there 
were openings in England - a country 
that had no history of artistic greatness — 
for a talented artist like Holbein. Pie 
pa listed a portrait oi the More him ily; 
this was an important landmark as it was 
the first time anyone had paarated a 
group portrait of a family at home. 

On a second visit to England in 


► "fill- Ermine Portrait, 7575 
Nicholas Hillard 

Ermine was the symbol of ruyafty and dose 
inspection reveals that the animal k 
e’ffl ?'mg a miniaturegedd crown around its 
collar Elizabeths dar/k heje welle dgaiur? 
symbolically reinforces thegrain ty of the 
painting and its subject mutter - hersword 
of state rests or}, the table beside her and 
s tan ds jo r fust ice. 



1532, he was introduced to Henry VIII 

* i 

and produced a series of ou tstanding 
court portraits, including one of the king 
wit!) his third wile, lane Seymour. 

A shrewd yet respectful eye meant that 
he steered n fine line between beautifying 
his subjects and exposing them warts 
and all; lbs dispassionate, non- 
j udgemental style ensured that he 
retained Ins position as the leading artist 
in the l udor court. 

In later years Holbein turned to 
miniature painting (or limning), 
fashioning tiny portraits of his sitter's 
head and shoulders and [.Ticking out 
details with a line brush. His onlv 

J 

suecussor oi aiiv real note was the 

j 

English miniaturist Nicolas Hilliard* 
who was appointed lis limner and 
goldsmith to Queen E[ Lebed i I in 1562. 

> Portrait of Edward V I, Prince of 
Wales, 153$ Hans. Holbein 
Edward VI became King at the age offline 

arid bis entire rube was conducted fry regents 
as he never reached maturity, dying at 
the age of 75. lie was a gifted pupil and 
1 dafbet ns portrait of the young hoy with 
its serious expression emphasizes tbit 
int r&speefh)e , aca dem ic side. 
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P AR.V VLE ^LT JU»A. PATfVIA. VHtTVTtS ET HiH.ES 
E STD, NIHIL V\ AI Vh MAX IMVS O R.E, l S HMi I.T, 
OnaT'V'VI \ ix PO.iaVNT cO£LVM ET NATVB-A DLIIISSF,, 
HviVS QVrM PAT US, V 1 CTVS HONOUT HONOS, 
A. qyATO TANTV rt, IASTI TV FA G TA PA MENTIS. 

VOTA HOM1NVM, Vljt qVO PKOGR PflKANTV R., HASEMT 
VlNGlTO, VI Cl STI- O.VOT R.E.CES PRISCV5 ADOS AT 
OkEIS, N t, C TE QVI V 1NCLM rojSiT, E JV ! T . 
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Close to the Land 


IETEE B KIJ EG EL (tl5 25-15 59) 
was the last, and one of the 
greatest, of the 16th century 
artists from northern Europe. Many 
details ot lias liie are uncertain, but he 
was botn and lived in Antwerp. (He 

spelt hi a name Brueghel until 1559 
when he lost the IV, but ior some reason, 
long since forgotten, his sons dung on to 
the ori gin al vers so n.) 

His early works dearly-’ show 
the influence oi Bosch; the inventive 
distortions of the Ih*aer $f Baud arc 
a pa rtitular!y good c ks mple of his 
exaggerated fantasy style 

Bruegel was a highly educated, 
cultured man who had an extensive 
knowledge of myth and legend. He went 
on a two-year trip to France and Italy in 
1552, but was largely unaffected by the 


truest tor ideal classical tolrn that he 
undoubtedly came across an Italy. He 
did, however, make detailed studies of 
the Alps ora Ins journey home, and these 
torrn the basis for mam.' oi his later 

J 

landscapes. On his return, he turned to 
the peasants arid the countryside around 
his native Antwerp for inspiration, often 
adopting a disguise to mingle with the 
ordinary working people in their raucous 
celebrations. He became known as 
'Peasant' Bruegel on account of Sirs 
Hir'dy genre scenes which are at once 
affectionate and mildly satirical. 

Hls real greatness lies in his 
depictions ol landscape, m particulai the 
series ot landscapes illustrating the 
sea soi l S ol the vear. Hun fees m the Smrw 

■j 

(Daemher/faKnaryJ, 1565, with its 
muted palette and frozen wastes, is an 


0 uE st aiid i ng e xa m pie, as it truly makes 
us feel what it was like to inhabit the 
physical world he portrays. Bruegel was 
fascinated by those who worked on die 
land and was keen to convey the 
dillermg relationships man had with 
the landscape, shown a I tunes as 
()ver [ hj we r i rag and also c a pa bit* o f 
eng end eri n g feeli n gs o f grea t we] [being. 

[.luring the Iasi six years oi Ins hie 
Bruegel’s style changed: Ins figures got 
bigger and there is a more sober and 
concerted attempt to illustrate proverbs 
and moral epithets. His work was much 
admired and there were many who tried 
to imitate him. Bruegel had two sons 
who became artists; Jan Brueghel 
(1568-1625), the second son, was the 
mo re t?u cce ssfui, b eco in i rig re rat? wi ltd tor 
his delicate dower paintings. 



i Peasant Dance, cl 568 
Pieter Bruegel (the elder) 

Erueve? became knvwn as c Peasant' Eruegd 
oaccount of bis paintings of fatal folk 
merrymaking, feasting, and working tn the 
countryside. These genre scenes are uiorks 
njttbvut malice s yet contain anecdotal detach 
that reveal much abvitt human nature* Note 
the lively interaction of the group around 
the table an d the couple ban d m han d m 
the foreground, rushing to jmn the dance. 
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* Hunters in the Snow {I^cembeilJanuary), 1565 Pieter Bruegel (the elder) 

From Bruegels original group of pinatmjfs depleting lundnupes ami human activities 
through the seasons, only five fcaz.it rnrviz:al ami, of these, Hunters in the Snow is 
the best known. In this timeless sttne, the so-untryside u m the g rift of an liter ami the 
three hunters return with only it meagre rafchit in re turn for their efforts* 
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THE 

BAROQUE 

ci6oo — 1700 


1 1 . wa s in Ve ni-ce at the ta U -en d o f th e Ren aidant: c 
that Titian first shifted to create an entirely new 
direction tor painting with his loose, expressive 
brush work and brilliant colour sense, Thi s in turn was 
picked up by another Venetian painter,. 1 in tore t to T 
whose grand compositions in churches with their 
exaggerated sense ot space start to show the influence of 
Mannerism. Covering the period in art between the 
High Renaissance and the Baroque, Mannerism was 
p r i m arily a linear st y. 1 e t hat di sto r t e J t he h urn lit fe rrn i n 
exaggerated and sometimes otherworldly settings. 
Tintoretto and El Greco were artists whose work 
featured some of the chief characteristics of M aimeri&m, 
including discrepancies in scale and harsh colour. But 
the style is best exemplified in Parmigianino, whose 
compositions were experiments in the distortion of 
space and the elongation oi figures. 

Then, at the start of the 17th century, at a time when 
most of Europe was lacing great political, religious and 
social up he av al, a n e w ty pe ot ar t cm eiged. The Baroque 
style began in Rome and flourished particularly in Italy, 
Spain, Germany and Austria. The name Baroque was 


applied retrospectively to this particular style and has 
come to be associated with paintings with vigorous 
movement and emotional intensity- Baroque art is ts 
pushed forward the naturalistic achievements of the 
Renaissance in creating an ever more convincing illusion 
of reality, but went further in wanting to involve the 
spectator in the drama. These paintings were about 
s ub s t a n c e - d i s tilli tig s t A idb eliev ah lc 1 iu ni an be ings out 
of light and shade and placing them on a stage where 
they could act out a human drama. Typic ally,. wo rks 
featured strong contrasts of light and shadow which 
enhanced the dramatic effect, rich colour and expressive 
gestures. The interplay of different diagonals on the 
picture plane also added a dis-tinet sense ot dynamism. 

One of the greatest figures of the Baroque era was a 
sculptor - Gianlorenzo Bernini (1598-1880) - whose 
colossal marble sculptures and epic architectural designs- 
exuded energy. At the same time, scientific advances 
such as those m astronomy, philosophy and physics, as 
well as the development of printing, were taking place 
against a backdrop of religious tensions between 
Catholics and Protestants. In response to the Protestant 



1604 
Qerv&nte* 
Jhihhad the first 
modern nmid 3 

Don Quixote 


1605 

7 i'jt' fir.M 1. ci £ mi ft c 
denription of £&e 
dodo appeared from 
Dutch botsmst, 
Carolus Cbnius 


1614 

John Nspire 
invent ad foga rilhm 
to adminse ih !■■ field 
of mathematics 


1614 

7 'hr Church farced 
Galilee to mam 
after be suggested 
the earth re^jokiet 
round the sun 


1(119 

7 civ first ifoz'es 
arrived in British 
North America 
aboard a Dutch 
’tress d 







Reformation of the early 16-th century, the Catholic 

■■ ■■ ■ 

Cllurch embarked in the 1550s on a programme of 
renewal known as the Counter-Reformation. The 
Baroque movement took root an countries, where 
Catholicism was revitalized by the Counter- 

mf 

Reformation. Following an agreement in 1609, the 
Netherlands was divided in two: the Protestant 
Netherlands (or Holland) and the southern Catholic 
Netherlands (Belgium and Flanders). Ruled by a 
Spanish archduke, Flanders became the Stronghold of 
Catholicism in northern Europe, w- r ith Protestantism 
continuing to hold sway in Holland and England. 

During the R e nai ssa nee, F1 or cm c and Veni e e w ere 
the key artistic centres in Italy, but during the Baroque 
period, Rome became the hub. In 1592,. the great Italian 
painter, Caravaggio, moved from Milan to Rome, the 
destination of many other European artists at this time. 
Caravaggio was an unorthodox artist; he wo deed from 
real-]lie models with no preparatory drawing, often 
upsetting the priests who commissioned his work. By 
contrast, Rubens was a Flemish Catholic whose work 
and 1 ife were more ordered and eaused less c ont n iversy, 


Much admired for the way his works balanced passion 

and reason was the Flemish Baroque portrait painter 

Anthony van Dyck. In Spain, Baroque art was largely 

devotional m nature and Velazquez was its greatest 

exponent, producing his own inimitable, dignified vision 

of human reality. 

»■ 

It was the Dutch vision that came to characterize the 
era, with several artists contributing to what came to be 
known as the Golden Age of Dutch painting. 
Rembrandt, who lived and worked in Amsterdam, was 
tile most celebrated of these artists, with a unique gift 
for producing portraits giving insight into Iris sitters. 
There was also a number of Dutch artists who looked to 
their immediate surroundings and produced either 
sumptuous stil l lifes or vita] evocations of landscape. 

Both Claude and Poussin in France were painting in 

the classical landscape tradition, although the emotional 

intensity of their work makes it part of the Baroque 

tradit 10 n. Towards the end of the 171h ee n tu ry, t he 

Baroque gradually became more ornate and eventually 

gave way to the altogether lighter and more decorative 

style of Rococo, 

* 
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1682 
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Free Expressive Brushwork 


ITL\H (til 15 76) was the 
most important Venetian 
painter of the 16th century and 
one oi the greatest anti most versatile 
artiste oi the Italian Renaissance. 

Born an the Dolomites, Titian went 
to live in Veiiiee bis u. bov wbei J r he was 
first apprenticed to it maker of men?lies, 

before receiving training in Oiovanni 
Bellini's studio. He then entered 
Giorgione's studio, thus ensuring the 
best schooling he could have had in 
Venice at the time. 

Titians first major coin mission was 
to complete three frescoes in Pad Lin. 

1 hen, m IH6, after both Ins early 
mentors, Giorgione ami Bellini, had 
died, he was appointed official painter ol 
the Venetian republic. At this point, 

> A Maw with a Qjulted Sleeve, 
cl 510 Titian 

An early 'work By Trtran that hehe’ued 

‘w r* 

tv he a pur trait of the Italian poetX ripsto, 
but the sitter hers never.been firmly 
identified. Rembrandt used the portrait as 
a model for his oiu?i Self Portrait a 4 the 
Age oi 34, N?te the extra ffrdtn ary realism 
ofthe sleeve, 


I itian enjoyed a meteoric rase and 
l h . 1 came ti i l l favo urate p amte r of we ai thy 
intellectual circles in Venice. 

H is work was wide -ranging, 
encompassing portraits, religious subjects 
and mythological .scenes. Although often 
tef uc ta 131 to t rav el, T i ti an was man dr t ed 
with offers from the rulers of Ferrara, 
[Jrbino and Mantua. His paintings tell 
us much about I Lily's most powerful 
families ol the time; he painted the 
young grandson ol Pope Paul IV lor 
example, ns well as the infant daughter of 
the aristocratic Strozxi family. He first 
met Emperor Charles V in 1529 and was 
appointed court painter in 1533. He 
also worked ior his successor, Philip II. 

1 ihan's stature was as great as that of 
MichelLingelo, whom he finally met in 



Rome at the age ol 60 when 1 itiara was 
invited to stay as a guest of the Vatican, 
He is believed to have lived until he 
was 90, when he finally succumbed to 
a plague epidemic. 

Titian was a painter who revelled in 
his chaser! medium. 1 le applied oil paint 
freely, using fingers as well as brushes, 
a n ti ci pa ti ng the mod ern e mph a si s o n 
e in [ do y i rig mate rids in a d i rect, 
expressive manner. He developed he? 
Own techniques applying glazes and 
bright colours over an underpainting. 

In a sense, light and landscape 
became his subject matter, his work 
exuding confidence and a great sense 
o i we! 1 being. H is wa rrn, rich pa let te 
has influenced pamters and painting 
ever since. 

► Davtd’s Victory over Goliath, 

7 542 Titian 

Commissioned for the telling of a ehureh 
in Ferace, Titians David and GoUiith is 
designed tv be seen from below. The 
drama tie nature of the e-ven t ts conveyed 
through the theatrical hghft ng an A 
contorted posesj imth the figure of Goliath 
seemingly about to topple Return on us. 
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Heightened Drama 
and Tension 


T here were two other great 
Venetian artists in the latter 
halt of the ifith century besides 
Titran. Their work tells us much about 
the c itv in which thev lived Lind worked, 
lls well ns making lor an interesting 
contrast an Styles. JaCop) 1 iistOrcHo 
( cl 51 S-l 594) w as o ne o f Tit iaifs p up ds 

m id ii is said that the master was jealous 
<il his talented pupil, who declared that 
his aim was to surpass the drawing ol 
Mi-chela rtgelo a rad the col our ol 1 iban. 

Tintoretto came from a re In lively 
humble background- his father dyed 
cloth, and he lived all Ins working life m 
Venice where he painted mainly religious 
subjects and portraits. He worked hard 
for success and used all available means 
to secure commissions, including 
undercutting his rivals rates. 


Tintoretto often used a macgSiette^ a 
small scale model, to help bin] plan his 
pa inti ng s. He pi jsi tio n ed wax figtires 
under artificial Light to see how 
they affected die composition. His 
crowiied p ic t lire s, tea turing wnth irtg s 
lb re short cried figures, Lire fuB ol 
movement and drama in the Mannerist 
st vie. In the mat Lite works, his passionate 
vision produces a sense oI suppressed 
excitement;; it is as if something 
incredible ii about to happen. His talent 
tor storytelling emerges in his paintings 
tor the Scuola di S-an Rocco, which 
depict die hie -of Christ in a dark and 
otherworldly light. El Greco's work 
clearly shows his milucncc. 

Paolo Veronese (cl.52£fel5 88) was 
born in Verona, on the mainland 
territory of Venice. He was primarily a 



* CRUCIFIXION, 1565 Tintoretto 

Ti ntoretto r Crucifixion m the Scud a dt San Kocco is.a mast dramatic scene in which the 
namerou s spectators revoke around the centra! figure of Christ on the cross. Writing about 
Crucifixion, Hairy James send: 'Surety n o single Picture in the world contains more of human 
life ; the re is every thing in f including .the most exquisi te, beauty.' 


decorative painter whose flattering sty le 
played up to the vanity of the aristocratic 
Venetian families in the 16th century; 

H e al so specialized in religious scenes, 
set incongruously against opulent 
Venet ian b a c kgro und s. 

Veronese was interested in dr amiila 
narrative, conveyed with sumptuous 
colour and tone. His acute eve for the 
appearance ol things and the way in 
which he managed to capture the 
luxurious surfaces ol jewellery, silks and 
satins ensured his popularity. 

V era ne se's seem i n gl y ui ico m pi ic a ted 
but powerful vision contrasted with the 
controversial approach ol Tintoretto. 
However, in later years, Veronese faced 
an Inquisition tribunal to explain a 
number of \rreverent and ofiVn \ ive 
Hemeras' in hi s Last Supper. 

► The Wedding at Cana (detail), 1563 
Paolo Veronese 

At the wedding fms t .at Cam^ Galilee {John 
2:1 -12), Christ first p.erformed a puhli c 
miracle, turning water into wine. In this 
detailjfbeus mg on the musicians Veronese 
kiss used himself and his artist friends as 
models - Titian is dressed in red holding 
a contrabass and Veronese is in a white 
t arise with a sn&l 
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Distortion 


of Form 


ANNERIBM DESCRIBES an 
affected, self-osnsdous end 
contrived style that Jirst 

j 

appeared an pa in drag, architecture and 
sculpture towards the end oi the 
Rciilu stance period. A react ion a jurist 
c Li Ssic a] h dTittd n y\ Mu ia tier ism relies on 
ambiguity and a search lor new forms to 
produce compositions that teature 
distortion, ambiguous space and 
LinneturaI colour. Tlie archctvpal 
M an net I st as t h e pain te r Fra nee see? 
Parmigianino (1 5035-1540), 

Bom in Parma, Parmigianino went 
to Rome in 1523 where he started 
experimenting to create his own idea 
o i 1 ern i mine beauty. The re suiting 
distortions and ek>ngtitions were not to 
everyone's taste a rad some denounced his 
wo rk as too artificial. HR Liter works 
include the much “celebrated Madonna of 
the LangNeck wi11 i riie Virgsns unleasib l v 
long, yet gracefully tape ring pale neck 
and shoulders. 

> Re si: rrect i on, c.J$9-7-1604 
El Greco 

In the Res urre cti Oil panel ptfrt af if three - 
levcf affarpirrej&r the church of the Crime 
de Dona Ala rue de Nr agon in Ala dr id, 
expresssw distortion smd intense dramas are 
combined. In this, one of Ei Greeds most 
c e. lohrat od •marks, Christ karsts forth fro m 
his tomb and sucks the waiting figures 
upwards towards the heavens. 


El Greco (1541-1414, no Dumenik.os 
Theotokdpoulos) was born in Crete, 

A wholly original and visionary painter, 
he was the greatest exponent o t she 
Mannerist style. El Greco initially 

j J 

painted aeons m the Byzantine tradition, 
but alter moving So Venice in 1560, 
his work, with its harsh contours and 
dramatic light and shade, clearly revealed 
the profound mlluen.ee oi 1 intoretto. 
Michelangelo also had a sigmiicani 
impact ora his develop me nL 



By 15 77, El Greco was in Toledo, 
Spain where he remained until his death. 
Here his mature style evolved; 
characteristically his paintings were 
composed oi dy namicj elongated figures 
flickering eerily almost like Haines. All 
the movement sweeps upwards towards 
the top of the painting; the light rapid 
brushstrokes and acidic colour add 
intensity to an already fervid vision. It is 
bel levcd he may have used mirrors and 
other optical aids to achieve some of 
these distortions. 

The legacy of the Counter 
Reformation meant that Catholic Spam 
was the natural spiritual home Lor 
someone with such intense religious 
beliefs. Toledo was a key Catholic cite 

J J 

and El Greco was able to find wealthy 
patrons there as well as in Madrid, 
although he had little success in securing 
royal patronage. His strange, unique and 
forceful vision was much admired in the 
20th century by the Expressionists. 


> Madonna of the Long Neck, 2534 
Francesco Parmigianino 

Tbu strarigo/y antes km cod campasihotiy 
with its distortion of the Madcsnaj neck 
a ltd sh oiddors must have confounded 
contemporary' ideas of' beauty and shannon y. 
In T he S to ry of Art, EH Gomhnck 
suggests that the intention was to show .haw 
a solution that was based not on barman y 
but discard could achieve an equally 
interesting and imaginative effect, 
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Dramatic Light an 


Y THE START OF THE 1 7th 

■century, Rome Kid Income the 

main artistic centre in I rah, 

_■ - 

with Florence and Venice decLmng in 
i m p or la i ice .The Con ai ter- Re to ran it i on 
had icvitairbed Catholicism an Italy and 
nowhere was til3 S mote-evident than in 
Rome, the dty to which the painter 
Michelangelo Merki da Caravaggio 
(1571-1610) moved an 1592. At this 
point Caravaggio was still a tehi tritely 
tin known artist with lew coin missions. 
However, all this changed in 15 96 
when he was engaged to paint frescoes 
ior the ContareUi chapel. His 
St Matthew senes caused a sensation 
and was condemned ait Vulgar anil 
s acrileg ious by the clergy. 

C iravaggi-o was a forceful and 
volatile character, capable of acts of 


violence. However, it is for Ins 
controversial working methods rather 
than his temperament that he should be 
remembered. In rejecting the Renaissance 
search lor ideals, Caravaggio declared 
he wanted to study nature and chose 
ordinary working men and women as 
models. His method of painting -directly 
in oils from models was revolutionurv 
Lind led to another vital innovation, In s 
use oi chiaroseuro, or extremes oi light 
and shade. His remarkable technique, 
with its concentration on dramatic 
gestures and down-to -earth realism, 
si iowe d j us t how po stu n rag i he p re vlou s 
Mannerist style had been. 

j 

Caravaggio had influential patrons 
who protected him, but has naturalistic 
technique both offended and appealed to 
the Catholic clergy, because they feared 



* Ti ie Calling of Sj Matthew, 1598 Caravaggio 

Caravaggios first major chu rch commission-, this painting depicts the moment in the Gospel oi 
hint the iu when Jesus sees Matthew at $jj seat m the custom house and jaryj to him, 'FoPow 
me\ Put i/red around tht table m the gloomy interior are a group of impassive bystanders. 


d Shade 


that the dramatic impact oi his work 
might help lure strait-heed Protestants 
back into churches. 

Then, Lit the height oi has success, 
he was obliged to flee Rome, having 
killed a companion an a brawl. Ho died, 
aged 37, from mill an a. 

C ;ira vaggk A i n flue nee 1 ive d on 
particular I v in the work of Artemisia 
Gentilescha (1593—1651) who met 
Caravaggio through her painter father. 
She had a turbulent start to her career, 
hiving been raped at 19 by her tutor. 
Her work has a similar dramatic quality 
to Caravaggio's, with figures emerging 
wadi great strength and vitality from the 
deepest shadows. Gentileschi painted 
live versions fti the brutal biblical story 

of]udith slayis\g Holoternes, und it is 
bird not its interpret thh is symbolic of 
a woman painters determination to 
{jverco m e a elversaty. S ag n ifr c an t \ y, 
Gentilescha was the first ternde member 
of Florence's Academy of Art. 


* Judith and Holofernes, 2620 
Artem i si a G ent a lesch i 

I?} the fchheal i tor \\ Judith took her revenge 
on i Nehucha dn c r.-zars genera/, I!oh fern es, 
for taking ht r hostage by decapitating him 
when he was drunk, Gentileschi painted this 
image of Judith several times. In this 
version, the 'indent act is portrayed m a 
dispassionate and un romanticized manner. 
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Voluptuous Nudes 


Y THE l^TH -CENTURY, FlandctS 

was the rnaii] stronghold of 
Catholicism in an othe rwbe 
Protestant northern Europe. In 1609 , 
in agreement separated Belgium 
and Flanders hoitl the test of 
the Netherlands in the North; the 
southern most region remained under 
Spanish rule. Following the Counter 
Reformation and the reassert ion oi the 
Catholic cl lurch in both Flanders a rad 
Spain, the two countries, became a 
b reed i n,g grou nd for rel igio li s i dea E i sr n. 

It was again lit this background 
that Peter Paul Rubens (15 77 - 1640 ) 
launched his career m Antwerp, the most 
p ros [.tc rou s ci ty in FI an de r s. 1 n 1600 f 
Rubens went to Itulv to study and 

.a J 

travelled widely -river the next decide, He 
visited Spain where he became friends 
with the Spanish master* Velasquex. A 


cosmopolitan and magnanimous man, 
Rubens took elements from many 
different sources, such as Michelangelo, 
die Venetian master T itian and 
Caravaggio, and fused them into his own 
style. Rubens exemplifies ail that has 
Lome to be known by the term Baroque. 

His religious paintings; contain 
ou tpo ur i ngs of ge ra ui i sc e mot io n . Ti ic re's 
a feeling lor light and colour, as well an 
clarity oi purpose that suggests a deep 
sincerity a nd op tarn is in. 

Rubens spoke many languages and 
was regarded as a diplomat due to the 
many connections lie managed to secure 
both at home and abroad. From 1609 to 
1621 , lie was court painter to Albert a rad 
Isabella,, rulers oi the Netherlands, and 

after Albert's death in 1621 , Rubens 
became an adviser and diplomat lor 
Isabella. He also acted as a special 


adviser to Made dtbMedici, the 
w i do wed Qu ee n Mr > th er of Fran ce, and 
produced paintings for the Luxembourg 
Palace on the left bank ti the Seine. 

In 162 . 9 , he visited the court ot Charles I 
in England! where his vigorous style was 
m u ch Ce kbra te if. 

His sizeable studio produced 
countless portraits, landscapes, religious 
and mythological scenes as well as 
altarpieces. Towards the end ol his career, 
Ins brushstrokes became freer arid lie 
produced work in which die surfaces were 
incredibly well renefered. These include 
paintings featuring hss well known, 
voluptuous, fleshy nudes — a Flemish 
artistic convention equated with prosperity 
which Rubens painted after studying 
classical sculptures. Rub eras was a git at 
influence on many painters, including 
Van Dyck, Watte au and, Liter, Renoir. 



i Rape of the Daughters or 
Leucifpus, 1616 - 1 ? 

Peter Paul Rub ens 

In Gresk mythofeg y, Leucippus mas the 
father of Phoebe and lliianra, mho mere 
abducted by lino yeung men known as 
Costor and Pofy deuces. With bis warm 

F 

tones, dramatic lighting and smirking 
composts ton, Rubens romantiefz.es the 
hr at ah ty nnphett ni the tmrrahme ami 
distances the viewer from, its impluaiwui. 


► The Toilet of Venus, C 1613 
Peter Paul Rumens 

Seen as the depict wn of ide.affe mu fa beauty 
m m ester n art f Venus the goddess of fave, 
entranced fay her own reflection , mas a 
commonplace subject s n the Renaissance and 
Earnjue eras. Rubens' Pen us, however,, gazes 
not at berseif in the mirror, but at the effect 
that her beauty h-&s upon the me ewer. 
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French Neo-Classicism 


H ILE MANY OF TH E GREAT 
landscape painters of the 
17th center)- were Dutch, 
two oi the most important landscape 
artists ol the time were French. Both 
Nicolais Poussin (15 94-166-5) and Claude 
Lorrain (1600-1682) were born in 
France bur those, like many of their 
contemporaries, to live and work in 
Rome Both artists' work shows the 
$ fcro ng i n il uen cc ol the cla s sac al 
tradition in Italy 

Nicholas Poussin left France tor 

Rome in 1624 where he q uiekly s ecu red 


important patrons, Poussin wasn't 
entirely impressed by the work that he 
saw there, rejecting the affectations of 
the Mannerists, but ii ratling die 
naturalistic masters painting in the 
Baroque style too unrelilied lot his tuste. 
Instead, Poussin those to Study It id ran 

J 

High Renai&sancc masters, particularly 

Rn ph a eE and Titi Lin, a!o ng w i th an dq u e 

sculptures. He llIso worked in the studio 
< 4 t he a rch - cl as si cist D< j men i ch i no. 

Poussm came back to Pc ns trom 
Rome an 1640, summoned by King 
Louis XIll Lind Cardinal Richelieu to 


Supervise the decoration of the Louvre; 
he returned two years later and stayed 
there lor the rest of his life. 

Poussin was a supremely intellectual 
artist, believing that paintings should 
appeal to the mind as well as the eve. 

He imposed order on hi.s smooth, highly 
finished, idealized landscapes using 
models of miniature stage sets to help 
him per Let his compositions. 

Pie brought a delicate and dignified 
approach to history and mythology, 
rejecting die emotional side of Baroque 

while bringing to it an austere, 
re sir lli ia ed c lass ic isrn. 

Claude Lorram was a lellow 
inhabitant ol Rome but more oi ara 
intuitive artist than the cerebral Poussin. 
Claude wus known primarily for his 
masterly treatment of soft, golden light 
which he often observed iirst hand by 
painting outdoors. He used mythological 
and biblical stones as the basis for his 
compositions., but adapted these s drawing 
u pon the co untrys id e of C u m p ag na 
a rou nd Rome for i n s [3 i ratii sn. Typ icid ly 3 
his compos i. do ns feature a vista over low- 
lying countryside, with carefully placed 
antiquities and ruins helping to evoke an 
atmosphere of calm and nostalgia. Both 
Poussin and Claude donum ted this 
genre in the 17th century -and had many 
imitators, notably the Neo Classical 
school in late- 18th-century France. 



A RlNALDO AN D ARM IDA , 1630 Nl Cl iOl AS POUSSIN 

Poussin was inf crested hi storytelling and the subject is from the Italian port Tasso i baroque 
poem, Jerusalem Delivered 1 (15S0). The Saracen sorceress Armida is about to kill the 
Christian ™mpr Rmaldt> s bat Jove stops her from committing the deed, Instead, she takes 
him away to a magical island where he becomes in fat mi ted with her. 












* A Pastoral Landscape, 1677 Claude Lgrrain 

A late painting by Claude jbr iJ?e Roman mfl'Dmif, Prime L.qt£j>i2.q Cd forma j 'zofto 
wmmisswned at hast eight other <iuq rks from the artist, hide many at hfs works, the tranquil 
mood of a protip of people with musiral instruments calmly enjoying the landscape evokes the 
pastoral am ns cm en fs of an cten t Ro me, 
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Character Studies 
and Royal Portraits 


itrixg the Baroque period 
portraiture became 
increasingly import ant. 

With the decline of religious authority, 
particularly in Protests ns countries 
such as England lltjl 1 the Nethclltind 
powerful secular rulers wanted to stamp 
their author!tv by having their likenesses 
displayed for liII to sue. Flemish artists 
Rubens and Anthony van Dyck 
(1599—1641) p aintcd images ot die sc 
wealthy and powerful nldividuids dressed 
in their lavish robe?. These were carefully 
■designed to flatter, but often revealed 
much oi the character witlmi as well. 

Van Dyck realized that portrait 
painting could be a passport to success m 
a n i ncrea is i ng i v s ecu la r age. Alter 
becoming chid' lii? si-sturtt to Rubens, 

Van Dyck travelled extensively in Italy, 

painting portraits in Venice and Rome. 


He returned to Antwerp, then finally 
settled in England in 16^ 1 as court 
painter to Charles I. He made many 
portraits o i die King, ler id mg him an 
air oi refined nobility and intelligence „ 
while at the same time becoming the 
chief chronicler ot the court Lind its 
elegant Cavalier style. Van Dyck received 
a knighthood in England and his 
i n ll uerice o n En gl j s h portrai t ure has 
been prolound and enduring. 

Group portraits ‘Were produced in 
greater numbers during the Baroque 
period, particularly in the NetherFands. 
And one of die iirst painters to excel as 
a group portraitist was the Dutch 
pa inter Frans H als (cl5 82-1666), 
a Co 1 1 te iijpo rar y ^ >1 Ru t^c n s and 
Rembrandt. Hals was id so one of 
the iirst ardsts to use oils without 
under pa i n d ng s ap | nl y i r ig p ai n t d i r ecti y to 


the ground. This gave Ins work a textural 
quality, the lively brushstrokes capturing 
the most fleeting of facial expressions. 
Hals' spontaneous, almost impressionistic 
style introduced a more informal note 
into portraiture m the 17th century. He 
painted people without idealizing them 

as Van Dick had done. 

j 

The female artist Sofonisba 
Anguissola (c 1532—1625) was also a 
significant painter o! portraits and sell- 
portraits. Borrs and trained in Lombardy, 
ItLii y, sh e w ns a ppm i \ te d uo ur t pa i n te r 
to Philip IE of Spain in 1 559 and was 
visited by Van Deck in Genoa towards 
the end oi her long career in 1623. 
Ang'uissola made much use oi the 
hill-length portrait, and was keen 
to search for an emotional truth behind 
her likenesses, which included several 
paintings of hers el L 


► Charles I s C/6JS 
Anthony Van Dyck 

Van Dye A was court pain te r ia Charles I 
and was knighted by him m 1633 . 

He painted several differen t ft or traits of 
the Kmg } including this one m hunting gear 
m which he worked heard to flatter the 
monarch through the dignified stem ce ond 
efagon t j ilk a it ire. 



► Self-Portrait at the Easel 
Painting a Devotional Panel, 15 S 6 

S OFGNESBA ANG UlSSOt A 
5 afon isha Angmssatas gender and social 
class mean! she was restricted to mating 
partraits of herself and members of her 
family, flemust of this* xfcc was a Me to 
cU ejetoft a m ore intimate^ informal style of 
portraiture, tn which her largely female 
subjects were shown following a range of 

am ting 


interi or pursuits .such as chess or ft 
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A Feeling for Humanity 


he Sfamish Haps.bur.g 
dvnasty was marked bv 
religious zeal and King Philip 
IV, like his predecessors Philip II and 
Philip III, ensured that devotion to 
Catholicism v» r ii s mid in tamed bv me tins of 
the Spanish Inquisition. This meant that 
any artist producing work considered 
unorthodox or here tie d could be subject 
to persecution by a specially appointed 
council. It was against this backdrop 
thati at the age ol 24„ Diego Velast|u*fc 
(1599-16601 beca me court painter to 
Philip IV VeI4s .juex's early work showed 
the strong miluen.ee oi Caravaggio with 
its dramatic light and shade and a strong 
streakol grim realism that was much 
admired in Spain. Even in his early 

rdigious paintings, VeIisque n wis 

developing a new naturalistic style in 


which the figures were based on real 
people rather than idealized types. From 
the ti me o 1' his appo i n t men t as cou rr 
painter to the end ol his career, his 
paintings oi Spanish royalty and Iile at 
the court arc remarkable for the insight 
they give into the human condition. 

Born in Seville, VeLi-Rjuez trained 
under Pacheco. Early in his career, 
Velasquez made :i type ot genre picture 
known as a bode gone (literally Spanish for 
tavern ), winch has come to mean a still 
life picture based on a scene irom li 
kitchen. A celebrated exam pie of this 
style is the dignified portrait ol An 
Old tVoman Cooking Eggs. At court, 
Velasquez primarily worked on portraits, 
bint ai SO continued to paint historical, 
religious and mythological p[timings- 

In 162S, following a visit to Spain by 


Rubens, Velasquez decided to visit Italy 
where his bruahworkbecame more 
re lazed under th e i n ilue: j ce a f great 
Venetian masters such as Titian. 

I he 1630s and 1640s were a highly 
p tod uc ti ve pc r lod e H e p rod u rid rfia n y 
royal and court paintings in which 
he lent dignity to even the lowliest of 
the court subjects, including the festers 
and fools. 

In his final years in Madrid, 
Velasquez, was made Knight ol the Order 
<) f Sun t i ago and p aintt L d sorn t sparkli rig 
portraits of the royal family including the 
g re at gro up co mposi tion, Las Ada m nm. 
Thi s complex essay in portraiture 
combines naturalism, atmosphere and 
insight into character and demonstrates 
Velasquez's ability to delve below the 
surface an search of real truths. 


► Am Old Woman Cooking Eggs, 161 $ Diego Velazquez 

Pin n tad i uhem J-fci smr 1 $ or 19, this work rr an insightful portrait tfj wet l as a 
remarkable examfth of kis abthiy tv train t c zscryday objects directly from life. Eke w n trait mg 
malar hits an if textures ami ihepk ry of light and shadow cn tfce surfaces givt the •wvrk cm. 
exfj'iTPrtfinary realism.. 
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Inner Truth Laid 


hile Rubens was bared in 
Flanders, the greatest of llIE 
Dutch painters Rembrandt 
(Har mensz van Rijn, M04* 1669) was 
bared in Amsterdam m the Protestant 
North, Here, churches had been stripped 
■of rill Catholic paraphemillia anti an 
painting, there was renewed emphasis on 
naturalism and an interest in ordinary, 
eve ry da y th 1 i ag s. Re mb r a rid t wa s b orn i n 
Leiden; lie had a couple ol early tutor?, 
the most in linen ted being Pieter 
La st min, a Cat hoi it whore taste lor 
dramatic gestures and vivid lighting had 
an early impact on Rembrandt's 
developing style, 

Rembrandt quickly decided to pursue 
a commercial career in Amsterdam 
where he soon attracted numerous 
commissions* His first, formal portrait in 
16.11 (of Nicolaes Ruts) established him 


as the leading portrait painter m the city. 
This was folks wed by The Anatomy 
Lessen of D r Nimlaes Tulp in 1632 wh ich, 
with its group ol fully realised individuals 
gathered around a dissection, completely 
revitalized the group portrait. Hds Success 
continued and, bv 1639, he had earned 
enough to buy a large house* 

From the 1640sonwards, following 
the death ol his wife and mother, 

Rerr ihrandr b eca s tic mo re i n tms \ ) e-ct i y e 
and started to concentrate on religious 
pa in ting. He eventually married his 
servant, Hendrickje Stoilets, and stayed 
with her for the rest ot his hie, painting 
mmiv portraits oi her But after he 
turned his bade on iashionable portraits., 
he got i n to I1 n in cud d i J ii Cul ties t ro m 
which he never quite recovered. 

Human understanding and 

comp as si of i are the led Em arks ol his 


* Woman Bathing in a Stream, 1654 
Rembrandt 

The model fhr $is dra?nat u portrait zoas 
probably the artists com mem -la c w ge f 
Hendnekfe SlofJels t uni.h labo ra K enthrall tit 
lived from about 1649 until her death tn 
1663. The pain ting is loosely bandied and 
has the spvnlansity of a s bet eh , appearing 
unpmsbed m. parts, parluuiarly a jo umi 
the edge of her robe. 



Bare 


introspective and penetrating portraits. 
One of the first artists to sped iliac in 
the self -portrait, Rembrandt produced 
over 100 paintings and etchings of 
himself His last, great self-portraits have 
Lin ill most shocking ability to strap away 
all artifice to reveal a dignified, old man 
whose suffering is manifest in nearly 
every aspect of his face, but whose soft 
features betray no obvious signs ol 
bitterness or regret. 

1 he emotional depth of his work is 
equalled by has virtuouso technique. His 
p alntiri gs at e built with I ay ers o f gl aze s 
and passages of irnpasto, leading one 
contemporary to remark that thev looked 
as a I they had been ’daubed with a 
t ? ockk v t r's t row el'. 

J 

There i.s a complete mastery o flight 
and slaade as well as ndelicate softness 
whi ch is entirelv Rembrandt's own. 

Jr 










* Tin- Anatomy Lesson of Di t Nicolaes Tulp, 1632 Rembrandt 
Dr T&lfi sf tfce Amsterdam Guild pfSurgepru, explains to tfc* assembled group vf medics ifre 
tmnk structure in the arm, baling laid ppen a corpse s arm for the purpose. Thu carefully 
planned and me. II-thought-out tom position j znas Rembrandt's first attempt m a series of 
group portraits be produced far the bmirdrovm of the Guild of Surgeons. 
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Still Life Painting 


Y 1640, A MEW GEM HE had been 
established in H d I a: 1 J, namely 
the still life;- With religion 
waning in influence, the detailed realism 
ol the still Site appealed so the emerging 
Dutch middle clashes whowttc now 
the principal pattona o t llt t an the 

Netherlands. The convention was to 

have a table set against a.blank and often 
dark backgrotind, wi11 1 sp irk]mg gla sse $ r 
gleaming metal plates and the remains of 
a sumptuous meal as the outward 
svis iho Is of wealth and conspicuous 


symbolic reminders — such a-s a skulk n 
pocket watch or rotting fruit - of the 
transitory nature of life were known as 
vamtas a rad their popular! ty spread, along 
with the still life genre isseli, to Flanders, 
Spain and France 

One of the earliest practitioners oi 

the genre, Clara Betters (1594- 1657) 

was born in Antwerp at a time when the 
term "still Lie' had not yet been coined. 
She produced what was termed a 
'breakfast piece' on account oi its 
dtp ic sao n a f pi a tes 0 f brea d an d fr ui t. 


and Jara Davsdsz de Heeirt (1606 -cl68!>) 

practised in the Dutch still life tradition 

with works that quietly responded to the 

beauty oi the everyday: De Hcern, who 

was born in Antwerp, concentrated 

mainly on elaborate floral arrangements, 

with the rnanv different textures oi 

iniJividuaJ flowers realized in exquisite 

detail Rachel Ruysch (1664^1730) was 

another Dutch ilowerpainter whose 

meticulous flower and butterflv 

_! 

a rr lu age m tn t s 1 in p I v the fr agile bea ut v 
of living things. 

In Spain too there were some fine 
examples oi still life painting, [uan 
Sanchez Cotan (cl560-1627) was a inar 
and an acquaintance at El Greco, 

His Still Life il nth Qumce, Cahhagc, 

Me fori and Cucumber shows a drain it ic 
arrange merit of fruit and vegetables 
partly hanging from strings, one oi 
five stnll lotes bought by King Philip EL 
S pa rush pain ter Franci sco de Zurt ja ran 
[1593-1664) w as pr 1 m a nly a p ortla it 
painter, but the masterly still life s 
he produced arc some of the finest 
examples oi the genre. His simple 
arrangements of domestic objects in 
o ne CO rn p j sit ioi i, i ou r si 1 ii p ie po t s an d 
bowls are arranged in a line on the edge 
of a table or shelf - have a meditative, 
almost mvstical beautv. 


consumption, Paintings that contained Willem Claesz Heda £15 9-4—16 RO) 



* A HriisuNt} witii Capers and a Sliced Grange on Pewter Plates, C1620 
Clara Peeters 


Peeters » the Flemish woman -painter credited with introducing the Dutch type of'breakfast 
piece still tifi tv Antwerp. Her metituhusly rendered small-scale still fifes tend it? avoid 
overlapping objects, and typtmlf Jonas on arm rig? men ts of plate s f goirleti f items of on tier \\ 
fruit and baked rolh, mostly set agamst a dark but kg murid. 



















* Still Life with Quince, Cabbage, Melon and Cucumber, C1602 


Juan SAnchez Cotan 

fvflowittg a simple m m tp£, Sanrffesi Qtttm server up a cut mefon , a knobbly cucumber a ydfow 
quince a nd a leafy raAfrqge w iihiaviag detail. The cabbage and the quints are suspended pw 
strmjfSj a common \way ofpreser j usnyrjo t?d in the 2 ?th century. The clarity of the arrangement 
and the unusual hght source provide the par rut ng with an aim cxi sculptured auahty. 
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Dutch Landscapes 


Y i6<J0, LANDSCAPE hid become 
established :iw an autonomous 
.genre. Landscape pain dug 
flourished in 17th century Holland, 
partly because it was an expression oi the 
pride the Dutch felt in their country 
after achieving independence irorn 

Spain. Jacob van R uLdael (cl 628-1682) 
is regarded as the greatest of all Dutch 
landscape painters, but he had many 
distinguished contemporaries including 
I an van Go yen (15 96-165 b ), Mei ndert 
Hobbema (163841 7Q9) and Aelbert 
Cuyp (1620-1691). 

Dutch landscapes were ft; sent idly 
naturalistic yet not necessarily 
topographically exact, with certain 
details; such as the flow of a river, 
changed to suit a composition. Dutch 
artists were interested in die constantly 
changing quality oi light, as well as 


depk bit g t!te va r ioil s enoods of nat uTtu 
The landscapes almost always included 
human figures to reinforce the idea of 
man as an integral part oi nature, 

Jan van Go yen along with Salomon 
van Ruvsdael (Jacob's uncle, cl600-1670) 
helped to establish the landscape school 
in Holland. Van C k jyen visited Fran,ce 
and travelled widely an Holland, using 
his sketches as the basis for cairn, 
luminous and atmospheric compositions 
teat unrig river views and low horizons, 
Aelbert Cuyp was influenced by die 
Dutch artist |an Both, who had been to 
Italy and from whom Cuvp picked up an 
Italianate understanding oi light. Cuyps 
views of the watery landscape around 
Dortrccht bathed in a soft,goldeii light 
led to his nickname, 'the Dutch Claude 1 '. 

Jacob van Ruisdael came to 
prominence in die late 1640s ior hss 


panoramic views til the low -lying terrain 
around Haarlem, his birthplace, now 
regarded as die home of Dutch 
landscape painting. Ruisdael painted 
every type of landscape — irorn beaches 
to winter Iandscapes - Lind quicklv 
moved a way from a suit, subtle tonal 
style to on e ft] at favoured strong, 
vigorous brushstrokes a rad dramatic 
contrasts of light and shade.There is a 
great emotional strength to Ruisdaels 
mature work, with dark skies, twisted, 
felled branches and rushing streams 
conveying the overwhelming and 
mvstenous to fees oi nature. 

j 

Meindert Hobbema was a friend 
and contemporary oi Ruisdael. His 
best known work, the flat and ordered 
Th t Av&iuc nt Middfiharn :s, to nsimie s to 
define she Dutch landscape tradition in 
the popular imagination. 

* The Avenue at Middelharnis, 
1689 Meindert Hobbema 

This is a vfthe hinds tape, 

featuring a straight dirt mad hmd un th 
poplar trees leading to the village of 
Mtddclharms m the distance. Thu ordered 
landscape has been created and maintained 
by mankind — deep* ditches tarry water to 
the j surrounding orchards, while a man 
prunes the tree .r with a knife. The effect is 



maple bat strangely impressive. 

























* A Stormy Sr a, cj 650 Jacob van Ruisdael 

Emphasizing the po'ioer and grandeur oj nature, HuuttaeJ shows a rough sea in the grip of a 
powerful storm. Several boats are sfrtdggh rig towards the safety f the harbour. The drama is 
enhanced by the fact that twe-thirds of the pointing an taken up with the darkening jiy, 
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Domestic Intimacy 


T he Dutch produced a 

succession of painter!; who ill 
had their particular spe-chitty, 
but there was no artist better at pointing 
i : i terio r do me k t it see nes t I lar j fa ra 
Vermeer (1.632-1 675). 

Vermeer lived during the Golden 
Age of Dutch painting and is now 
regarded as one of the greatest painters 
m northern Europe, second wide to 
Rembrandt. Unbelievably, he was almost 
entirely over kicked until the 1860s 
w hen he w as redi sew ere J by a F'r l l i i c \ i 
art critic who particularly admired his 
unpretentious, direct realism. 

Vermeer was born in Dei it and it is 
thought that he spent all oi his life there 
apart horn one visit to the Hague m 
1672. Most of his is mail genre paintings 
present domestic interiors a sad portray 


the middle classes’. There is a 
tremendous intimacy about these works; 
most show women caught up in various 
dorri e s tic or rec real 11 )ii al ta sks, c 1 1 her 
t< 3t al 1 v s el i - Lit js orb ed o r sell - cor 3 s clou si v 

J j 

catching our eve. 

In these compositions* Vermeer 
shows a masterly use of silvery light 
and colour objects, drapery, furnhhings 
Lind floors are ail rendered with great 
dan tv and with minute attention to 
surfaces and textures. 

Above all, there is an air of serenity 
an d con tent m e nt a bo ut Ver meet 's b est 
work, that borders, on abstraction; lhe 
viewer is drawn into a timeless world 
oi simple, meditative calm. 

To capture the exact light conditions 
and to help frame his compositions, 
Vermeer made use of a tamers Qb&tms. 


Employing this simple darkened box 
with a lens on the side meant that he 
could make an image of his subject 
appear upside down on a blank canvas 
Lite ached to the wall. J he projected 
Linage could then be sketched in oils. 

X■■ray evidence lor this has been 
discovered underneath the layers of 
his lanis!ied compositions. 

Pieter de Hooch (1629-16 84) alio 
worked in die School o 1 Delft and 
produced a number ot Dutch interior or 
courtyard scenes. With his work, there is 
cl real sense of languid calm alxnut the 
scrupulous arrangement ol figures, lor 
example, framed against a doorway; 
his paintings duller from those of his 
younger contemporary Vermeer since 
his vision tends to be less powerful and 
perhaps more parochial. 



i Young Woman with a WvterJug, 
cl 662 Jan Vermeer 
li'rf?n\T mainly pai nr erf interior germ 
subjects ami about buff of thee e shorn so/ifary 
female figures engaged in ordinary, domestic 
activity. This interior is remarkable far its 
tran anill\it y ami the su.btk gradatron s oj 
daylight pd/fing through the window on to 
the objects on the fable and the womasi 
herself, mparticular her headdress. 


p The Courtyard of a House in 
Delft, j 658 Pieter de Hooch 
After begin n mg his own family in the 
miei-1650s, lie 1 I ouch smirched bit focus to 
do mesti c scene j an d family port rents. IVhi be 
bringing everyday dome stir life m Drift 
miff sharp focus, if is the architects red defaiis 
- the tore fullyJramed courtyard, the through 
passage and the preponderance of redbrick - 
that really stand out in this ’work. 
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THE AGE OF 
ELEGANCE 

CI 700 -I 78 o 


I n painting terms, a line cam be traced from the 
uninhibited., spontaneous marks made by Titian in 
the 16tli Century, through the wild, dark 
adventurousness of the Baroque era, to the start of 
something altogether lighter and frothier at the start of 
the 18th century. 

This new style, favouring asymmetrical curves, 
decoration and frivolity, first captivated the French, then 
spread to Italy and other parts of western Europe. The 
h t v i e wa s kn ow n as Ro e u Ct), ara It alia it te rrd derived from 
the French word rocaille, used to describe the shells that 
decorated grottoes in French gardens in the late 1 7th 
and early 18th century. 

* r 

The 18th century was it time of great change in 
Europe. While the Church still played an important role 
in society, there were many, particularly in England and 
France, who rejected all forms of religious dogma and 
who challenged the absolute power of the monarchy. 
Radical developments m philosophy and science had 
opened up new possibilities, with the expansion of 
education to the middle classes leading to a growing 
emphasis on the idea of the individual as well as the 


power of reason. Living standards in Europe were on 
the rise, thanks to foreign trade and the Colonization 
ot distant lands. The general trend was towards freedom 
and change. 

In 1682 Locus XIV had taken up residence m his 
extravagant palace at Versailles, where court life was 
conducted amid considerable grandeur This did not stop 
him from succumbing to gangrene in 1715 and soon the 
Regent, his successor, introduced the Rococo fashion for 
lighter elements with more curves and patterns. The 
delicacy and playfulness of Rococo served as a rijraste to 
the dogged empire-building of Louis XIV s regime. With 
its emphasis on personal and pleasurable pursuits, Rococo 
became well established, first in the royal palace and then 
throughout the upper echelons of French society. 

In this context, the artist Antoine Wat tea u, who 
moved to Paris in 1702 to work with a theatrical 
costumier, was perfectly placed to capture the light¬ 
hearted, shimmering opulence of the new aristocracy. 
When Watteau died at the age of 37, he was 
immcdiately replaced as a chronicler of the 
fashionable set by Boucher and his pupil Fragonard, 
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both of whom made ornamental work with more 
charm than substance. Chardin was another Trench 
painter who worked alongside Boucher and 
Fragonard, but his work revealed a very different 
sen*iibdity. Chardin's style was more modest; he was 
interested m painting the most humble objects and 
L or d i n a ry p eopieinv es ti ng bo t h with a si m pie dign i ty. 

In England, Rococo was largely thought of as 
'French taste', William Hogarth embarked on a career as 
a satirist, producing paintings and prints showing the 
hypocrisy and immorality that he discerned in all walks 
of life. In painting. Rococo was also reflected in a love of 
nature and a rising interest in, the landscape, 

Artists such as George Stubbs and later Edwin 
Landseer turned to the tinimid world for inspiration. 
The 18th eenturv was the golden age of portrait 
pain ting; suddenly it was fashionable tor the wealthy to 
have their likeness hanging on the wall. Gainsborough 
and Reynolds represented the creme de la creme of 
the new portrait painters and both significantly 
contributed to advancement of the art - Gainsborough 
with his attractive English landscape backgrounds and 


Reynolds with his focus on the humanity of his sitters, 

* ■> 

The Rococo style was readily received in the 

j j 

Catholic parts of Germany; Bohemia, and Austria, 
where it merged with the lively German Baroque 
tradition. In Italy, and particularly in Venice, Rococo 
iound expression lli the great allegorical compositions ol 
Tiepolo - especially on ceilings and murals - and the 
precise perfection of the Venetian canal scenes produced 
by Canaletto, In Tuscany and Rome, painting still owed 
more to the Baroque. 

However, the taste for empty luxury and decoration 
inevitably ran its course. In France, by the 1760s. the 
age of elegance was overtaken by that of reason 
and enlightenment. Rationalist thinkers and writers, 
predominantly based in London and Paris, believed that 
reason could be used to combat tyranny and ignorance 
to build a better world. One French artist in particular 
looked back to the classical age as a time of great 
freedom, heroism and balance. By the time ot the 

f jf 

French Revolution in 1789, the Neo-Classical paintings 
of Jacques-Louis David sounded the death, knell tor the 
excesses of previous years. 
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French Rococo 


E A ft- A NTOIX E W^TTE AU 

(1-684-1721) was born in 
Valenciennes, a t-civm in north- 
-eastern France that hid only passed over 
to the French from Flanders six years 
earlier under one ot die treaties of 
Nijmegen. Although die re ate strong 
links with Flemish arc in his work, 
during bit short life Watteau came to be 
regarded as one of the key French 
painters at the 1 Rth century. Mare than 
any Other artist,, he helped to create die 
new mood of elegance Lind sophistication 


m French painting known as ROCOCO. 

Watteau arrived in Pans in 1702 
at a time when the classical art of 
Nicholas Poussin bad passed its xertith. 
Until about 170$, Watteau worked wash 
a theatrical designer Claude GiUol, 
who introduced him to the cwnmtcha 
del/art-% a form of Italian pantomime 
based upon impro vitiation and invoking 
a set ol stock characters such as 
harlequins and jesters. 

A iter 1 70 S?, W at te au s l ud it d Lind er 
Claude Audran at the Luxembourg 


Palace where he found inspiration in the 
vibrant, swirling figures that Rubens 
had produced in paintings for Marie de' 
Medici. Although Watteau was noted tor 
his ability to place many figures in a 
composition, his groups -til liguTes tire 
not as energetic and robust as Rubens', 
Watteaub style k altogether more 
poignant and delicate and, in lime, he 
came to be regarded as die elegant 
epitome o 1 the new Rococo spirit, 

Watteau painted fetes gafante j, a tern) 

first used bv the French Academv in 
■- ■ 

1 717, meaning feasts-of courtship. 

This new style applies to scenes in 
w Inch a sociable group oi fashionable 
people elegantly attired musicians, 
actors and Couples - tire shown 
picnicking, laughing and openly 
indulging in courtship and flirtation. 

Wh at JastmLeslies Watteau from 
{idler painters who worked in die genre 
is the wistful ness that he creates in 
the laces ol some of his protagonists. 
This not only serves as a reminder that 
happiness is nor a permanent condition, 
but could also have been a reflection ol 
the iact dial Watteau suffered from 
tuberculosis lor most of his Lie. His 
p iLntings cert ai tsly con vey a g rav i tv an d 
sadness tliat separates his work from the 
more decorative painters oi die Rococo, 
such as Boucher and Fragonard. 

Watteau was a great colourist and 
used to apply colour directly on to 
his canvas, a method which inspired 
Delacroix ai )-d later the Neo- 
Impressionists, including Seurat. 



A An Embarrassing Proposal, cl 716 Jfan-Antoine Watteau 
Watteau became firms us as a painter ofw-caifed fetus gdantes in which member? of,the 
fashionable set are fhpwn amusing themselves in the rvunfryside, In An Embarrassing 
Proposed, a party are gathered under same trees: it ts a cm mi! flirtations scene iff 

which pleasure can be derived from the grateful gestures and lavish costumes. 
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* Italian Comedians, cl 720 Jean-Antoine Watteau 

71m ton cb mg work •was among Hid tea us hs? pa? Tilings Assembled on stagz? pQSstfxty fora 
cur.tarn call, is a troupe of popular Itahau comedy enters (commedi'd dclFartt). The central 
inert Pi errs t, dressed all in white, losh' vulnerable and it is thought that Watteau saw 
sum ething qf 'h im self in the sad fignr e. 
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Frills and Fancies 


f Antoine Watteau heralded 
dii i new spirit ira French Rococo, 
then equally the work ofboth 
Fr'ii iyois B ouch er (170 3 17 70) ariii 
Jean-Honore Fragonard (173.2-1806) 
best embodied die decorative elegance 
bi rkJ 1 n v cjIoli s cba rni rnost a i mrnon Iv 
associated with the new s tyle. 

Both of these artists made work that 
reflects the artificiality and superficiality 
ol the French court an the middleoi 
the 18th century, delighting m the 
luxurious ness oi the costumes - the silk 
dresses, the powdered wigs, the ruJlles 
and bows - and the fashionable 
surroundings. Each artist is easy to 
dismiss as embodying all that was 
frivolo us about the age, but this would 
be tt> deny their superior technique as 
well as to ignore die fact diet they 


managed to capture the ctireiree spirit ol 
the epoch for posterity. 

The son of a Parisian printer and 
lace designer, Francos* Boucher began 
his career making engravings from the 
pictures ol Antoine Watteau= In 1727 
Boucher went to Ifcily tor tour years and 
returned to enjoy a highly successful 
career at die French court, becoming the 
King's court printer in 1765. He was 
the iavourate artist oi die King s rnistress, 
Madamedc Pompadour, and painted her 
portrait several rimes. Boucher also 
worked as a decorative artist, devising 
elaborate schemes lor the palace at 
Versailles and he completed opera 
designs as well as designing tapestries. 

Like Watteau, Boucher painted jl' c'? ios 
gaktites ,; but injected his mythologicri 
and pastoral scenes with a much bolder 


spirit, dedaring that he p re 1 erred to 
p ai n t l'ro m human I ife a s n at u re wa s 1 too 
green and badly lit'. His many portraits 
oi deshy nude women in provocative 
poses became Ins sum: k*in-trade until 
the public started 6c? tire oi them, feeling 
thev lacked the necessarv moral depth. 

JeanHonor 6 Fragonard was a pupil 
o f Chard in and also of Boucher. From 
175 6 to 1761, he lived in Italv where he 

“ j 

became familiar with the work of 
1 lepolo. He rise? visited the T ivoli 
gardens which became an important 
motif in his Liter work. Fragonard 
printed in the genres that were 
1 as bionab le at the 6me: par traits, hi sto ry 
and pastoral scenes set in the landscape. 
However, he achieved not one tv bv 

r J j» 

specializing in pain brig love affairs 
conducted furtively in garden settings. 


► Young Girl Reading, cl 77 6 
Jean-Honore Fragonard 

This si tidy is one pfseverak Shsf Fragonard 
made of young girls, showing them deep 
m rntrospeettom These zuoihs have an 
unfinished quality to hainng Seen 

painted very quickly cottb rapid, hofd area j 
vfbright colour. Fragpmerd used the zoaeden 
end of the brush t os enrich ami defin e the 
gtrls rutted collar. 



p Madame de Pompadour, i 756 
Francois Boucher 
Afu /!-!engfb port nr if of Madam c de 
Pompadour, the elegantly attired mistress of 
Louts Xlf reclining on a couch: here^ 

Ft on her focuses on the sumptuous fhhrtc of 
fhtr rose-covered dress, whs ko pointing to 
the mtedeetuai interests cfthis poiuerfuf 
woman through the inclusion of the hook 
and the writing desk. 
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The Venetian App 


ENI-CE HAD SOT SEEN i\ great 
painter ^ j net 1 Vaxmese in the 
16th century. In the 18th 
century, painting in Venice was revived 
by G iovarmi Batri.sta Flepolo 
(1696-1 770), who came to be regarded 
bL^ the mo lit impressive exponent oi the 

Rococo school in Italy. Tiepolo studied 
in Ven ice where he benefited from (Jie 
citv's nth artistic historv, but soon 

J J 7 

moved on fro in painting in oils to 
designing enormous frescoes to decorate 
the ceilings and walls of buildings 
and palaces in Italy 'and elsewhere. 

Co mmissioned bv patricians mad 
merchant princes, these highly decorative 
compositions featured allegorical or 


historical subject matter and were lull of 
sparkling light and colour. In Germany 
an d Alls eria in particular, the re wa s gre a t 
demand ior these grand ornamental 
scenes a nd, an 1750,1 lepolo was invite J 
to produce a monumental scheme ol 
frescoes lOr the huge palace Ol the 
Archbishop of Wurzburg. 

In his voutic Giovanni Antonio 

u> » 

Canal, known as Canaletto (1697-1768), 
worked, in Venice and Rome as a 
theatrical scene painter with his lather. 
Al d k> ug h C m ale tti A pa i n d rtga are 
imbued with the Rococo spirit, his 
particular type of well-ordered Venetian 
landscape painting eventually led to a 
renewed interest in classicism. 



* The Pier Seen from the Basin or San Marco (deMfi, cl 730-35 Canaletto 
Characteristic of Canalettos tv tier sf Venice., this painting features the Doges Pufaa, 
the Piazza San Mara? and\ m the background, the dome of the church of San Marco, 

The gondolas 3 a the foreground hr mg the scene to life and help to create pK tonal depth. 


O A C H 


Canaletto became known as a 
veduttsku a painter of views, focusing ora 
ch-e canals and architecture of his home 
town. Ml was a master ol perspective 
and his topographical compositions are 
packed with rich detail, Venice was 
rapidly becoming a centre ior art in 
Europe. Wealthy travellers, in particular 
those from Britain, delighted in his work 
and IxiLtght his Venetian views to take 
home as souvenirs. 

CanaJettos's brilliant naturalistic 

technique portrayed the pomp and 

ceremony of many state occasions, as 

well as scenes ol evervdav life in which 

. 

he captured the texture oi old buildings 
reflected in the warm Venetian light. 


* Olympus, ' I 76 i 
Gioyanni Battista Ti epo lo 

Tiepolo r utai the last of the great Venetian 
painters commissioned to adorn ana!glorify 
some of the great buddings of Est rope. 

In this oii sketch for the ccihng in 
St Petersburg, Tiepolo portra.es the beaux ns 
and the earth as a 'wondrous mimic vision 
in ‘which an assemblage uf float mg 
mythological and allegorical figures 
fail an d rise. 
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Social Satire 


illiam Hogarth. 
( 1697 - 1764 ) was bam in 
London, the son of a Limn 
teacher. Du.e initially to the popularity 
of his prints and paintings satirizing 
contemporary society lie became the 
must internationally renowned painter an 
Britain of die time. In commenting on 
the manners and mores of ISth century 
hie, Hogarth tapped, into a British taste 
that was perhaps more documentary 
than aesthetics Since the British tended 


to favour portraits at themselves and 
then lands or vi e ws o i the to reign places 
they visited. Hogarth's influential vision 
appealed to the exp a nding middle classes 
who, it reed from the control oi die 

Church and aristocracy, Uked to think oi 

^ 7 

themselves as being above the social 
abuses and immoralities that Hogarth 
exposed in his melodramatic tableaux. 

However, Hogarth was not only 
concerned with highlighting imrnomli ty 
he wLis also vehemently opposed tit the 


frivolous, t as 1 non able excesses oi Rococo 
painting, intending his studies of the 
seamier side of life to be seen us a 
critique of the pampered elegance ot his 
French and ItLilian counterparts. He was 
a staunch nationalist and saw him sell as 
upholding sensible British values against 
a wave of foreign affectation and vanity. 

Ho gar tli trained as an engraver Lind 
became fa mili ar with European paintings 
by looking at engravings. Apprenticed to 
English painter, Sir James Thornhill, 
Hogarth married his daughter in 1729, 
eventually inheriting ars academy that 
b eca i ne t 1 ie to re r u n n er of I h e Roy 1 al 
Academy. His first works consisted oi 

jT‘ 

small groups and conversation pieces. In 
1 731, he produced The IJarl&fs Progress, 
the first of his story telling series of 
paintings from which he produced sets 
oi extraordinary engravings, including 
7 he Rakes Progress and A ia magi a fa 
Mode These were hugely popular and 
were -endlessly reproduced, which meant 
that they could be enjoyed by u wider 
public and that Hogarth could be 
independent oi rich patrons. In 175 3, 
ins tract, The Analysis of Beauty, was 
published, Setting Out his theory about 
the line of beauty in the shape of an ‘S' 
being intrinsic to the structure of a 
composition. 

Ho garth b ability to read character 
provided uncompromising msights into 
the human condition. Combined with 
lively, spontaneous brush work, his 
observations prove his considerable 
talents as a portrait painter. 



A Tin- Rake's Progress, Tin- Arrest', J 7 J 5 William Hogarth 
This mMHX&rtww engraving h plate four in it juries of eight frem Hogarth's original 
paintings ih&wmg the decline a ndfall of spendthrift Tvm Kake^dL After squandering 
his money, Unkennel! tr dragged from a sedan cJ?atr outside St James' Pa face, London and 
taken first to Fleet Prison and then an to Bedlam, the lunatic asylum. 












* Francis. Matthew Schutz in ms J3 i_i>, 1755-60 William Hogarth 

Tbh unusual image of Franck Sehnt'i. (distantly related to the royal family) j vomiting 
mtc a pot 'iom intended as a moral warming to t^ose <uoho v&er-indulged. 7he direst ami 
uncommonly Jrank. portrait i aas altered in the early 19thcentury by some of Sshutr.s 
descendants to show him reading m bed, 
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Simplicity and Stillness 


ean-Baftiste Slmeox CmRiiix 
(1699-1779) was born into the 
Rococo age, but his own work was 
very different from the ostentatious and 
exuberant style ol bis pleasure* seeking 
contemporaries, The son ol a court 
■iii'aitsitiiin, Chardin had impeccable 

R olq co ere de ntkb, h avi n ,g re stored 
decorations at Fontainebleau, an J briefly 
tutored Fragonard. Largely sell-taught, 
Chardin lived and worked in Pans all 
his life. Hem, he quietly pursued a 
naturalistic style distinct from the lavish 


land scapes or elegant port rails that were 
so fashionable at the time. By contrast, 
Chardin [coked around him lor 
inspiration, initially making small scale 
paintings oi animals and iruat in die 
Dutch still lilt genre. In 1728, The Skat^ 
one ol has still hies, was praised by the 
French writer, Diderot, ibr its realism, 
and earned Chardin a [dace at the 
Frei ic h A cad lem y . 

Chardin expanded his largely 
domes be, intimate vision to include 
portraits of a single figure, quite often a 


Servant, most commonly engaged in a 
household task. These delicate and 
umifitcted genre paintings avoid 
sentimentality by focusing directly on 
what the artist saw, and as such are 
straightforward portrayals <si the dignity 
ol labour. 

Despite swimming against the 
prevailing frothy tide, Chardin's modest 
nature and unpretentious talents were 
recognized within his own lifetime. His 
genre paintings were made popular bv 
engravers; in 1740, he was presented to 
Louis XV who bought some of this 
work, and he became the official hanger 
ol work at the Pans Salon in 1761. 

Chardin had a rare ability to record 
the perfect moment ol a gesture or look, 
his compositions appear to be frozen in 
time, giving them -significance beyond 
the merely everyday or die purely 
representational. His brilliant technique 
a Bowed him to build up t ext ure and 
subtle tortiil contrasts. Courbet and Manet 
were in tluenced by him; Van Gogh and 
Cezanne were also among Ills atl inirers. 

> The ScijlleryMaid, ma 
Jlyn-Eaptiste-Simeon Chardin 

1?i Chardins yuiet, thoughtful study } a 
scullery maul cleans a pa n in a waist-btgh 
barrel There ts ru? running wafer and she 
imfies it inith * fra io first t as unter, like 
bread, urn a very valuable commodity in 
the 18th century. The empty coffer as fern 
is the vessel m wftish the wafer has Been 
barbed -from the river. 


A The Skate, cl 728 Jean-Baptiste-Simeon Chardin 

The realism offhit un usual anfosition of a skinned skate, a gleaming Mack pitcher and a 
tense, frightened kitten trending on oysters astonished Chardins contemporaries and earned 
him a place at the French dlcaeiemy. Proust liken ed the deb cafe structure of the fist? to the 
nave of a polychromaticiathedrcrP. 
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Capturing Animals 


NEW MOVEMENT krltiwfi as 

Neo-Classicism began in the 
mid-1 Sth century, before the 
Rococo style hid finally disappeared* 

T he Neo -Classical spint wis an attempt 
to return to die simple, dignified art of 
cLissacaJ Greece while conveying venous 
mo nil ideas such as honour and 
patriotism. British artists in the mad- 
18 th Lie n t u ry wt) rkin g p redomi n a n i J y 
with landscape started to favour more 
iorirVah controlled compositions as a way 
of conveying the elegant ease of the 
E rsgli sh uri s to crac y. G eorge S tubb s 
(1724 1806) used his fashionable 
p ar Ida n d \ist a s p ri m an h as a 1 ? ack J top 
ior his paintings ot animals. 

S tubhs, whose first love was anatomy, 
decided to specialise in paLntirLg horsey 
which proved an astute move as this 


meant he stood apart 1 torn most 
18th-century landscape artists. At the 
tiin e, sto ck b reed i rsg w as t >e co ming 
increasingly popular and this helped to 
toste.r a taste lor animal painting. Stubbs' 
pairahngs ol horses revealed his deep 
knowlc dg e o f t he ecj ui n e 1 or in * whred ] I le 
conveyed with amazing accuracy and 
lyricism. There's a subtle energy and 
ease about has compositions, which 
sometimes ieature groups of people* but 
more often depict noble beasts in precise 
anatomical detail, either individually or 
together in the landscape. 

Stubbs had wealthy patrons and 
pa i nted top race hor ses fo r the ir o w rae r s. 
He also produced portraits of a host oi 
other wild creatures that he observed in 
private menageries, including Isons, 
giraffes and monkeys. 


The precocious tale rat of Sir Edwin 
Landseer (180 2- 1873) led hirn to 
iirst exhibit at the age of 12 at the Royal 
Academy an 1814. Younger than Stubbs 
but equally conversant w ith anatomy, 
Landseer applied a less sophisticated 
treatment to his animal subjects* typically 
lending them human characteristics in 
order to tell a '-tori' or convey a moral. 

/ ^ j* 

The favourite artist oi Queen Victoria, 
he also modelled the lions below 
Nelson's Column m Trafalgar Square, 
London. 

French artist Rosa Bonheur 
(1822-1899) also painted a mm ids, a 
genre that hail hitherto been completely 
dominated by male artists. Bon hour's 
highly successful career was partly 
supported by the in atomical drawings 
that she made on the dissecting table, 
or out in the i relds. Despite her 
conservative views* Roraheur led a radical 
life and disguised herself as a man to 
visit the hor&e market in Ra ris, since 
women painters were discouraged ai the 
time. Fler fl&rse Fair, of 1 853* was the 
largest animal painting produced to date. 



* The Horse Fash, 1855 Rosa Boniieur 

This tmerge tic tmd powerful -gxiiritii Jig offoers-e.s being paraded by their handlers is asmiiier 
version, of Eonheurs much forger prijrinai Horse Fair, wbitb wets 16 feet fang. Bonheur 
beheved m direct observation of nature bitt f to attend the- all-male horse market in Paris, 
she badprst to disguise herself m mens clothing. 













A A Bay Hunter, A Springer Spaniel and A Sussex Span tel, i 782 
George Stubbs 

George Stubbs strutted unatsmy, and tNs painting of a terse amt two spam eh reveals the 
detailed realism that he managed tv master in fcjs paintings' vf an mi ah. The bacAgroidncJ, 
an l$tb-century pastoral landscape adds a note ojf lyricism to the scene. 
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The Art of Careful 

C A L C U L AT ] O N 


ORTItAIT PAINTING in Br’iltiin sri 
the middle of the 18th century 
displayed an-equal mixture of 
Rococo and Ned - Classical tendencies, 
d he Neo-Classical spint wi!? most 
obvious ns I lie grand, heroic portraits fil 
Sir Jashu a Rev nol J s ( 172 3- -1792.) , tlie 
Ira ding academic painter of'Kit day, who 
a E s o p ai n i ed ge n re p mi n ti i igs o f 
lUegon-ed mi bj eel s. 

Revriol ds wa s iiDitialS v r appremtire J to 
a seco n d - rat e por tr aa 6 pa i rtfc r s 1S ]om a s 
Hudson, in London. He visited Europe 
between 1749 and 1752, studying the 
Old Masters and spending two years in 
Rome perfecting his technique. By 1760, 
he was the most fashionable portrait 



pa a rater an London. His portraits have a 
dassteal dignity stemming in putt from 
hi is great interest in Rena Usance art and 
antiquity; he also painted sentimental 
portraits oi children. 1 las attempts at 
producing allegorical and history 
par ratings m the grand style were less 
SU CC£S£ fill. Hi s was a cure fully calculated 
art that favoured reason over the 
romantic and die noble and sublime over 
the particular Reynolds was the hrst 
president of the Royal Academy when it 
was founded in 1768, and in his career 
he did much so raise the standing of fine 
arts in Britain. It is thought lie painted 
around 3,000 portraits in his lifetime. 

r flit)mas Gumsborough (1727—1788] 
was also a founding member ol the 

Royal Academy, hut he displayed a 
lyrical approach in sharp contrast to 
the academic classicism ol Reynolds. 

_r 

Gainsboro ug h closel y stud icd 1 1le 
portraits Oi Van Dyck and, alter he 
discovered that lie could easily capture-a 
likeness of his clients, he suggested that 
they pose for him on their country 
estates. In this way, Gainsbe j rougli was 
able to indulge his great love ol painting 


* Master Bunbitry, Jo sjiua Reynolds 

A young boy Ais under a treem a wooded lands cape looking intently ahead of him, Charles 
John Bun bury was the son if Reynolds friends: - Catherine Hor neck and caricaturist Henry 
Banbury — andh* was nine when this affectionate portrait was painted. Banbury became 
an army opt icer and died at the ag£ op 26. 


the landscape, whale fulfilling the 
Jem a n ds of h i £ pa tro n £. 

Unlike R eynolds, Gainsborough did 
not travel wiielv. But he did move to 
London m 1774 where he painted the 
family of George III, and m 1783 he 
toured the Lake District, His landscapes, 
with their free anti spontaneous 
brushstrokes, show a genuine feeling for 
nature, which led painter John Constable 
to remark: T fancy I see Gainsborough in 
every hedge and hollow tree.' 

Swiss pain ter Angelie a K auffm an n 
fl 741—1807) was also m founder member 
ot the Academy and a close friend oi 
Joshua Reynolds. Kauffmann came to 
England to secure work, establishing 
nrrsed aS a i ■ l s. ,i j L.eii ah -l ^ deco rat j v l 
portrait pain te r who also p ainted 
historical subjects. Nicknamed 'Miss 
Angel' by Reynolds, she was also a In end 
oi Goethe and her lile was d]c 
Ln s pira ho n hi r a n u r nb er o 1 b on ks B 


* Conversation in a Park, cl 746 
Thomas Gainsborough 
Tbts early work by Gainsborough is a 
CQFruersahon pve ee — a gen re of informal 
portraiture that began in the 1720s 
showing figures in a more spontaneous 
manner than had been the case up until 
then. Here, a you tig arts toe rat ts shown 
■courting his female com.pan.tan who, 
with her face turned away, appears to 
be unresponsive to his attentions, 

7 he romantic the me ts enhanced by lush 

WT 

wooded background. 
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REVOLUTIONS 

CI780-I9OO 


T he European movement known as Neo- 

CL&SsicUm started in the 1760s as a reaction 

against what remained of the Baroque and 

Rococo styles, and stood as evidence o i the desire to 
■■ 

return to the perceived purity of the arts of ancient 
Greece and Rome. The discovery of ruins at Pompeii in 
1746 had fed a glowing interest in antiquity' German 
archaeologist Johann Winckeknanns book, Reflectwris 
an the Painting cmd Sculpture of the Greeks, published in 
1755 , which stressed the noble simplicity of Greek art, 
was extremely influential in the development of the new 
moveme n t. N ea - C Hass iei s-n 1 w a s ev er 3 r thi n.g t] 1 at R <5 e oct y 
was not: sober, controlled, high-minded and moralistic. 
In contrast to Rococo, Neo-Classical paintings 
eschew pastel hues and softness; instead, they opt for 
sharp colours and chiaroscuro. In France Jacques-Louis 
Davids Neo-Classical paintings often make use of 
Greek elements to extol the French Revolutions austere 
virtues. ! Javid was followed by Jean-August e- 
Dominique Ingres, whose meticulous, portraits and 
paintings ol women bathers are supreme examples of the 
Neo-Classical style. 


From the middle of the 18th century, momentous 

d 1 

events were taking place in Europe and the rest of the 
world. In 1789, the French Revolution tore its way 
through trance. In America, the War of Independence 
took place, a colonial struggle against Britain, with 13 
colonics declaring independence in 1776. Revolutionary 
fervour was on the rise, which inevitably meant that 

rational 1 sm 1 00 k a back seat. By the end ai the century; 

■> * ■ 

there was a reaction against the sterile, academic 
disciplines of Neo-Classicism. 

In the revolutionary era. there was a transformation 

■« * 

in the way that the artist was perceived. The artist 
became a romantic figure, a visionary, whose art was 
capable of expressing the very depths of his or her soul; 
even in the renewed response to nature, the emphasis 
was on the a rtist 5 s tibje etivity. 

For a while, Neo-Classicism and Romanticism co¬ 
existed side by side. Neo-Classicism started in the 
middle ol the iSth century but was in decline by the 

a 1 n > 

early 19th century: Romanticism didn’t become a tuDy 

*■ a ! “ a 1 

liedged rrtov r em e n t u nti 11he 1780s and it continued until 
the ni i d -19t h oen tu.ry* 
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Romanticism began as a literary and philosophical 
movement (although it was not called by this name until 
much later). The term Comes from ‘romance'., a prose or 
poetic narrative favouring heroism that originated in 
medieval times. in contrast to Neo-Classicism, 
Romanticism favoured wildness and expression, 
individuality and unbridled creativity, it was full of raw 
emotions, ranging from longing and awe to fear and 
harmr, and an up ri s i ng ag ai n h t rad ana 1 i sm. 

In the revolutionary age, tor the first time in the 
history of western art. artists became truly individual 

J 1 ■■ 

and i dio s y ncratic Ggi ires, lot? ki ng w he neve r t h e y wa n t ed 
tor inspiration — suddenly any topic or subject was 
considered worthy of painting. This inquiring, 
independent spirit was fostered by the heroism and 
rebelliousness of the age. The Spanish painter and 
etcher bran eh Co Goya was One of the first to explore 
ra d ic ally di fte re n t s ubj e 11 matter, t he bit>c >dy e xeeu t io n s 
ot the Spanish resistance by French troops. 

Romanticism in Britain was embodied in the workof 
Co ns t ab le a n d Turite r, w ho so p ai nt in gs s h o w ed new, b u t 
widely differing, approaches to landscape. William 


Blake and Samuel Palmer took Romanticism in. a 
slightly different direction, working primarily in 
watercolour to express their intense imaginary and 
visionary experiences. With their emphasis on dramatic 
colour and emotive subject matter,, French painters 
1 heodorc Geneault and Eugene Delacroix best defined 
the sensibility of French Rom anti dim, Caspar David 
Friedrich, Turners contemporary in Germany, was 
arguably the greatest Romantic of them all. 

In Britain and France, Romanticism created a 

climate which looked to rural life in the belief that those 

who worked the land possessed an honesty and dignity 

uncorrupted by the towns and cities. Painting directly 

from the local landscape, Constable tapped into this - as 

did the new realism and sincerity found in the work of 

* 

Millet and Courbet in France. By contrast, in expressing 
his own subjective feelings, Corots landscapes came 
closer to the work oi the Impressionists. At the end of 
the 18th century, reflecting this new mood of 
earnestness, the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood aimed to 
make work that evinced some of the truth and gravity 
they perceived in early Renaissance art. 
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The Horrors 


of War 


RAN CISCO j 03 L GOYA Y 
Luci EXTE s f 1746-182 8) was 
the most important and 
■origind Artist of Ins. dine, but his talent 
developed sIowly and it was not until he 
with, irt Ins thirties that the lull extent til 
b is getiitis be-came -ip j jL ire iat. Intiiall y 

influenced by the German Neo- 
Classicist Ai 1 1 on Men g s> Go y a's e ar ly 
work shows some tiling of Me rig's 
majestic style, but as Gay Vs paintings 
developed, there was a greater Liihmtv 
with the emotional and expressive appeal 
o t Vel iisque ■/ a n d Re mb r an d t. Gf j ya 
studied their work — idon^ with that at 
Gainsborough and Reynolds — to 


produce his own portraits which reveal 
an acute ability to penetrate inside the 
mind of his sitter. This in sigh chain ess, 
coupled with a real feeling tor beauty, 
brought him to the attention oi the 
Spanish court. 

Goya became court pa inter to 

King Charles IV in 1779; he rapidly 

discovered that court life war 
ostentatious, pleasure*seeking and lull of 
intrigue. His portraits of the Spanish 
court are candid, gendv mocking the 
vanity and avarice that he found, vet 
trying not to cause too much offence, 
since he was mindful of retain mg his 
position. In 1792, an illness leit Goya. 



* Disasters of War, No 19: There is no time now, 1810-18h G oyy 
In this series pf etchings refrermting fht bornvrs of the Nafokumc invasion of Spain t Goya 
shvws tfrafactF if brutality were ism wined by herb sula* French soldiers hr Minify ter cured 
the Spanish^ who found fhnr own cruel wayi of respomhag^ leading Goya to ref]set on the 
fitithfy of war. 


deaf, and tins brought about a further, 
very dramatic change in style as he 
devoted hirnsdi to a series of small, 
morbid paintings. 

In December 1807, Napoleon 
Bonaparte marched his troops across 
Spain and took Madrid. In response 
Goya painted a pair of dramatic 
pointings of die moment when the 
French shot Spanish hostages on 3 May 
1808. He subsequently produced other 
[■Huntings and engravings that were 
critical of the horror and stupidity of 
war. This was an entirely new and 

J 

revoIniiorinry subyect for painting 
Goya was a prolific graphic artist 
and pioneered a new printing method, 
aqua tint which allowed for shaded 
p itch.e s o f toric ratf ler th a n lints. Li k l l 
his paintings his illustrations do not 
fall into any known genre but represent 
h i s pe rso i ia. I vi s aoi is « I w i tc hes a n d 
disturbing apparitions, 

Goya enjoyed La long and successful 
career and was a great inspiration to 
many artists, including Delacroix, 

Manet, Daumier, KoEfwitx and Picasso. 
He was ll hugely inventive, reflective and, 
at times, tormented artist who single 
mindedly pursued his own dark vision, 

In ISIS he moved into a house outside 
Madrid where he painted a series ol 
murals known simply as his Black 
Paintings, luff oi dark invention and 
nightmarish images. 
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* The Third of May ISOS (Je&iF}, IS 14 Goya 

A detail from Gaya's portrayal of a moment m the Spanish war of liberation ’when innocent 
aA? m ns wereshoi by the muaehng Napoleonu troops. The drams unfolds at mghh the lamp 
picks sat the innocent central figure dressed in a white shirt who stares straight down the 
barrels &fm an y pom tedguns. 





















Cool Luc 


T he principal interest or 
J acquit Lull is David 
(1748-1825) as a child was 
drawing mad there ls a strong linear 
■quality that runs through all ol his work 
David trained in the Rococo tradition 
he was distantly reified to Francois 
Boucher but it was in Rome that his 
mature style first emerged. He won die 
Prix de Rome in 1774 and spent the 
next sue years there, en spired by both 
the a not ns sculpture and the work ol 
Nicholas Poussin to develop his own 
particular classical style. 

Rack in France, David quickly 
developed into die leading figure oi 
Neo-Classical painting. The style 
marked a return to COO I, lucid colours 

away from the pastel hues of Rococo. 


id Colours 


1 here was an emphasis fin drawings 
which meant that form was sharply 
delineated and subject to strong contrasts 
at light and shade. His work gave new 
expression ro the themes oi heroism, 
honesty and devobon to dutv that 
encapsulated the prevailing national 
mood. Overall, the style favoured an 
austerity and restraint that, in turn, 
recalled die purity that was felt to belong 
to the art and antiquities oi the ancient 
classical world. 

David was elected to the Academy 
where his sense of colour and line and 
his academic compositions were much 
admired. Bv the time ol the French 

j 

Revolution in 1739, David, who as 
a friend of Robespierre was actively 
involved and sympathetic to its aims, was 


regarded as the painter at the 
Revolution, and made three pain tings 
featuring martyrs to the cause. In 1794 , 
David was imprisoned in the B as bile, 
his ex-wile eventually interceded on his 

j 

behalf arid secured ins release. In 1798,. 
once Napoleon had come to power, 
David became his propagandist and 
painted a series of portraits that glorified 
the Emperor and his exploits. 

It 1 % however, lor Ins early portraits,, 
including those ol famous society people, 
that David is largely remembered.These 
leave dl the cool grandeur of classicism; 
his bodies are like marble statues from 
the ancient wo rid, with the con tou rs 
oi each one picked out in sharp relief 
Gerard, Gtos and Ingres were among 
his many pupils. 


> The Death of Marat, 2 793 
Jacques-Lou s David 

Qri e of the deitn mg images of the French 
Rruduthn shows the assassination in the 
bathtub of the radical write r, Jean-Paul 
M\amt, an act carried out iry Charlotte 
Cor day, a 'woman with opposing political 
w teens, Although both the pose and the 
gulden light idtufize Marat, in real life he 
was believed to haw a shin disease which 
meant he sought comfort tn regular baths. 
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Visionary Romanti 


HE ENGHAVEift, PAINTER AND 
poet William Blake 
(1757“ 1827) was one of the 
most extraordinary figures of the 
Romantic period. As a child lie claimed 
ki have seen a tree liUed with ingels,, 
‘bespangling every bough like stars', 
Blake went on so develop in intensely 
personal art which drew upon a range of 
literary; muthical and biblical sources to 
expound a unique and mysterious vision. 
Bom in London* Blake was first 
apprenticed to an engraver and made 
studies of London churthes, before 
s tudying b tit fly at the Roya I Acaden iy 


Schools, He rev however, he was not 
interested in painting in oils, neither was 
he concerned with the academic work of 
Sir To si I ull Reynolds or what the 

J j 

Academy stood tor, A supporter oi the 
French and the American revolutions,, 

Blakc !uIrtcd his backon orgaraiv:ed 
religion, believing (hat only artists were 
in touch with divine inspiration, In ever v 
way, B [ akc was the archetypal Romantic 
- individualistic solitary, and out ol 
step with the rational thinking that 
hid become so influential in the second 
part of the 1 Stli century. Imagination 
arid the creative process were what 



* Newton, 1795 William Blake 

Blake s vision rfT&w&n suggeststhttf he had tunnel vision and cotrfd only explain icings by 
using sterile mathemati-cafformulas. This is one of a series of large colour Prints in which 
Blake pain fed the design on to a flat surface and then created fh e print by pressing a sheet of 
paper on to the wet paint, He then finished the design tn mJk and matereolour. 


C I S M 


interested hirn; his art was a means to 
exp re set he ver y i n ten se nature of h is 
re vela to rv experie itc es. 

Blake mainly painted m watercolour. 
From the 1780s, he printed his own 
illustrate J poems, both text and image, 
and then, with his wile, hand “coloured 
each print. He went on to make relief 
prints, using coloured inks, and 
sometimes retouching m paint. His 
d r a rn at i c airn j io si tion s a re i rn m ed i a be 1 y 
recognisable the muscular nude jigures 
show the inspiration he derived Irorn 
studying Michelangelo. At the same 
time, his iigures are ethereal and 
unearthly, often surrounded by balls 
oi lig.ht Blake enjoyed very little 
success an bis li tut line, although the 
Pre-Raphaelites championed him after 
his death. 

Swiss -bo rn ar n s t a ra l! w n ter Fie r it y 
Fuseli (1741-1825) painted some key 
works ol the Romantic era in which he 
combined themes ol horror, mystery anti 
tortured sexuality. Fuseli was a dose 
frieri d of Blake's and aspired to an art 
that was sublime; specifically, he was 
interested in showing the grandeur and 
violence ol nature, 

Samuel Palmer (1805-18S1), die 
landscape painter, pr in (maker and etcher, 
was one ol Blake's disciples and, like 
Bhike, experienced visions as a child 
that led him to make highly wrought, 
v a sio it ll ry p ai n t a ngs, charge J w i ti i feel i rag 
and a sense of other-worldLness. 
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* The Nightmare. 178 i Henry Fuseli 


Fuseii fainted fww vershns uf this n Morbus picture the first of which war exhibited at 
th£ Royal Jftademy m 178L The wild-eyedsktfliem thrusting its head through a slit m 
the cisrfiJTFi, the supine figure of the yzr-mg woman amt the gnome-like figure sea Sett on 
her pelvis combine ft? give the painting a eft rtmcfiy .erotic overtone. 
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Light and Space 


o s eph Mallord Welliam Tu n ner 
(177 5 - 1 S51) w ig, w ith Jt>h n 
Co nsi able „ one o f two outsta tiding 
painters oi the British School in die 
19th century. Both ot them specialized 
m land sc ape: and both belonged to the 
English Romantic tradition that hud 
stu.rted wit'h T h ormis Gailisborougli. 
Whit set Turner's work-apart from other 
Romantics was that he gave full rein to 
his imaginations producing poetic work 
that at times carne very disc to 
abstraction. 

Turner wus born in London -aiad 
has precocious talent ior draws rag secured 
him a place at the Royal Academy 
Schools. From 1792, lie began to 
undertake sketching lours* developing 

topographical drawings and watercolours 
of views arad the landscape. Turner was a 

hugely productive ar us t s his sketchbooks. 


dr iwa rigs and watercolours lorming the 
basis for later oil paintings.Turner 
produced a wide range of landscape 
work, irorn tlie more formal, earlier 
historical compositions — which show the 
influence of Dutch 17th-cL*ntulv marine 

J 

painters — to the hi tel, sCjtli-abstract 

works in which luminosity and 

at mos |.il le re [ i redor n i n at e. 

Between 1 302 and 1830* Tinner 
made repeated trips abroad to study the 
landscape l! lie mountains and lakes ol 
S'witzerland and tlie canals of Ven ice, for 
example, were the inspiration tor many 
oil co mpo sit sons. Alter 1S30,1 u riser's 
brush work became freer and more 
expressive. He used a palette knife and 
lags m addition to brushes and has 
colour became increasingly radiant* 
di lull ctm.sticully tea t uri ng a p alecte a f 
brig 1 11 yellows, blues and pinks_ 1 urner 


prepared the surface of his canvases by 
smoothing them with a white oil ground 
and then applying thin pale washes 
which he built up in subsequent layers. 
Asa sense oi place became secondary, 
light became his red subject matter; John 
Constable remarked that late Turners 
were "painted with timed steam’. 

Turner, like Gov a and Blake, was 
so met h mg o i an i so I at e J ge n ills wl io wa s 
no t fally a pp reci a te d in 1 11 s 1 1 4 e 1 1 rn e; 
many iound has later pain tangs too 
abstract fbr their taste. However, tie was 
championed by fohn Ruskin, die 
mflue nti-a 1 c r i tic whos e1 rea ti se, Mod'ern 
PainterSj did much to enhance Turners 
reputation. In painting light,Turner 
greatly influenced the Impressionists, 

especially Monet arid Pissarro. He is 
buried ness to Six Joshua Reynolds in 
St Paul's Cathedral 




* Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus, 
j $2 Q Jos lpi £ Mai.loro Tlrner 

A depiction up high drama on the open sea 
from the Greek myth in which Ulysses 
escapes on a huge gaNeem, hazvng bhmied the 
on c-eyedgim t Polyphemus, Wfcaf appam 
to ready tut crest Turner ber^ though, is 
the spectacular i. a rinse imt-h the scorching 
fight reflected in the swirling sky a rid sen. 
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*■ Calais Sands, Low Water, P-oissards Collecting Bait, 1830 
JQSEPII MALLORD TURNER 

Set etgetsmf a briffumt sumet a group of women him eh over the mud collecting the bait. 

Tb e witsfcty is largely convened through buminom eolour imd bold , expam :*W brushstrokes. 

In this scene., Turner pays homage to ihu ron tempo mr\ Richard Eon mg to? j, ! nslw also produced 
barge landscapes of the French toast 
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Sketches from Nature 


f Turner's Romanticism reveals 
itself in a poetic intensity, the 
painting of John Constable 
( 1776 - 1837 ) are equally lyrical, but tala: 
a more prosaic subject as their si:irtirag 
point. Constable loved die ordinary and 
the familiar; taking great pride in 
puinting t lie S ufifalk countrys i de wh ere 
he was born a rad lived for most of his 
hie. Then: is an immodiacv to his work 

J 

which broke new ground in dispensing 
with the classic id notion of idealized 
landscape, focusing on the reality directly 
in front of him. 

The son of a prosperous mill owner, 
Constable went to the Royal Academy 
School in hi & early twenties, but did not 


find success until lias forties, Constable 
developed his own style over dine, after 
i n i d ll ! I y I .00 ks ng to G ui n a bo ro ug h an J 
other 18th-century landscape artists, 
who, he Liter felt, were too concerned 
with prettifying nature and altering their 
compositions to sujt the conventions of 
the day. Valuing energy and truthfulness 
Constable wanted to let nature speak for 
itself, without altering or trying to 
improve on it in any way. 

His paintings were based on sketches 
done outside, using pure colours laid 
rap id!v witl j a b ru si i. He a! st) rn a de 
numerous small studies of skies^ trees 
and clouds which were not necessarily 
part of a large composition, but were 


record sol weather, Colour and light 
conditions, generally with notes scribbled 
on the buck.These enabled him to 
replicate the atmospheric effects an the 
larger, finished paintings that he 
executed in has London studio. 

He made full size sketches which he 
described us his six-footers on account 
of die fact that they were six feet wide - 
and which show has lively handling of 
paint. He exhibited The Hay Hfarn at the 
Paris salon in 1824, winning a gold 
medal. Constable could be said to be a 
painter of die particular rather than the 
general. In his words,'no two days were 
alike, nor even, two hours; neither were 
there ever two leaves of a tree alike.' 

* Sketch fqrHadlogk Castle, 

1828 John Constable 
This expressive six-foot sA etch *ujm an 
essential peerl sf Cans tables working method 
as a Homed him tv try out tdeiis hefts re 
reviving them in the finished p i! pain tim> 
Constable visited Hadleigh after his tnifes 
death tn 1828 and f ft seems, the remote, 
r inned ceil de res ami tee/ w tfh hts feelings of 
bass and fonehness. 





















* The Hay Wain, 1221 John Constable 

This Suffolk scene near Ft afford on the river Stour focuses on a harse-dm'um cart known as a 
hay wain, with a group of haymakers beyond in the distance. Constable first made sketches of 
the seen e in the 2 pen air, but the pmif pamfuig was created tn the artufs it udi? in London, 
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Mystic Landscapes 


as par David Friedrich 
(1774-1S40) was the most 
i ii i p or ta n i visu d a r d s t -csF 
ilie Romantic movement in Germany, 
although his. work, was virtually forgotten 
at the time tit his -death and only 
red. is cove red i ullv in the 20 th ten tune 
Romanticism came to fruition in 
Germany, France and Britain an the early 
19th ccntLiiy s with many artists looking 
to the landscape as a way o f conjuring up 
mood and atmosphere, L cndscapj tor 
Friedrich was a way of conveying 
powerful! emotional feelings; he saw a 
religious and symbolic importance an 
nature that he wanted to communicate. 
Friedrich himself realised that his wo rk 
was not, as it was m Constable'sciase, 
about the faithful re present a tion of air, 
water, rocks and trees,,., but the 


reflect son oi the soul and £ motion in 
these objects', 

Friedrich trained at the Copenhagen 
Academy in Dresden between 1794 and 
1798 and then settled permanently an 
Dresden, Romanticism in Germany 

J 

Hourishcd in Dresden and there 
Friedrich met other artists including the 
poet £ joethe. 1 ni t i al R h e wo rbed ira sep i li 
wash and pencil, but switched to oils in 
1807. Although he turned his hand to 
other Subject matted Friedrich always 
returned to landscape* in which he 
often included ruins and solitary ilgures, 
showing these lone individuals as 
msigmiicant beiore nature. 

Friedrich's p ana tings have an almost 
disturbing clarity, as a result of the 
fact that they are 1 painted with such 
meticulous ness. His foreground forms, 


such as il sharp crag, or a rock or a tree, 
arc startlingly accurate and sharply 
delineated, whereas the background 
stretch of mountains or sea is often 
swathed m misL Th is helps to rein force 
an overall Sense of con temp lation the 

rnixjJ is generally calm and ophrmstic. 
Light, loo, is highly significant in his 
p aintings wi tf3 die part icuk r t i me oldav 
- dawn, sunset or twilight — imbued with 
significance. 1 here is a concern also wi th 
the aspect oi Romanticism known as 
"sublime 1 , a new aesthetic concept Unit 
developed in die 18th century, focusing 
on the grand passions stirred in man 
when confronted with the wildness and 
vast ness ol nature. Friedrich's intriguing, 
detailed and atmospheric paintings 
foreshadow die work of the I Ye - 
Raph nellies in the late 1840s;. 


► Ci ialk Cliffs in Rucfn, iris Caspar David Frifdrich 
Friedrich made several paintings based on Ms sketches and studies of scenic places, Me the 
cliffs on R iigen , Gemianys largest island tend the areas of outstanding natural beauty around 
Dresden. This symbolic worA\ wit fa its bal&med mmposittQn y jj a meditation on the awr- 
msfnrmg fj Ida Airies of nature. 
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Poetic Visions 


hile Romanticism was 
■co m i rig to pfojti ineit cl i i n 
E uro f * it t he beg inning 
ol the 19 th century, a poetic movement 
known as was the dominant art 

idfTrt in Japan. UAtyo-e rmins pictures 
ol the floating world', a tefm which 
describes a genre ofJapanese woodblock 
prints and paintings produced between 
the 17th and the 20th centuri. Tile art of 

J 

ukiyo-e reflect s die transient pleasures 
ol everyday Elbe and makes usc of 
imagery drawn from popular idols of the 
time such as actors and courtesans. 

Katsushika Hokusai (1760-1$49) 
was the leading exponent ol die Japanese 


art o i eekiyo-e, Born in E do (now Tokyo),, 
Hokusai was die von of a mirror-maker 
who learned wood engraving before 
training under a painter named Shunsho. 
Hokusai had various disputes wit In his 
master regarding work methods and lett 
in 1785. He then wen ton to develop a 
rn 1 1 hod o f wotxlblock pr in ti ng that 
focused on a range of everyday subject 
matter, including birds, women and 
aspects ol the landscape. Ukiyo-e was an 
important and dominant art movement 
in Japan because it was easy to mass 
produce and thus affordable, while 
sf sow 11 ig pe op \ e go i n g abou t their live s 
\vi_dlou t ideali za do n. 


Alter studying European art and how 
perspective could be used in a picture, 
Hokusai concentrated primarily on 
landscape. Altogether he made over 
30,000 drawings, mostly book 
illustrations made by the block printing 
method. ETss most famous block print is 
Tie although in his sixties arid 
seventies he also created and published 
the equally influential woodblock prints, 
The Tb i riy-Stx Vinos of Mount Fuji, 
between 1S26 and 1833, 

Ukiyo-e Imd a huge impact on the 
western world. In the middle of die 19 rh 
century, many toreign merchants visited 
Japan bringing with them many western 
influences, including photography and 
printing t'C{Jimt|u£.s l Japanese art was 
taken back to the West, where it became 
a source of inspiration for many 
European artists such as .Monet, Degas 
and Klimt, Hokusai died at the age oi $9 
and lett rnanv followers. 

Ando Fokitanj Hiroshige (1797—1S58) 
is another Japanese artist of the Ukiyo-* 
school who adapted block printing to 
exp less his poe ti c vi sio n. T yp ic il I v, 
Hiroshige's prints feature landscape 
Subjects m which small figures are 
shown journeying across bridges or dong 
old roads or planting rice in rhe field. 
Hiroshige's colourful and graceful work 
was a I so a p ower fed i ra il u c nee =0 n t he 
Impressionists. 



* MountE up from Owari, cifldi Katsushika Hokusai 
Hokusai ereatedT he Thirty'-S lx View's of Mount Fuji when be was in bis seventies. Tbe 
series presettsis very different views oftbe distinctive eerne-shaped mountain at different times 
of year. In it, A experiments zu ith botJ? eastern and western tvihniquts, and simplifies the 
formed elements of Lomposrftoiij cohur and km. 
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i Ohashi, 
Sudden Shower 
atAtake, iSS 7 
Ando 
Hiroshige 

A print from his 
i eri es, O nti 

Hu mired Famo us 


Vi-L-ws {if Edo, this 
is JJtTvshtges hst 
(r rent aihi-ruem-nit, 
which he kept 
wer&ing on right 
up until hk death 


in 


I8S& 


Comprise if g 1 IS 
farm is. if is a 
Irik ate ta hts 
native city of Edo, 
and mtiAes wide¬ 


ning! tig reft re n ces 
iu it j history, 
customs and 










































































Portraits and Nudes 


e a ft- Aug uste - Do m in equ e I n gk e s 
(1780-1867) studied under the great 
Nco-Classieal itia silt Jacqu-es-Loub 
David at his stud 10 in Pins. David was 
32 years older than Ingres, but the 
younger in an wus greatly i rdluenctuJ by 
the seamless rigour Ol Si is teacher's cool, 
classical style. The early work of Ingres 
harks back to the golden age of the 
Renaissance., and in particular the 
meticulous, harmonious world portrayed 
by RaphaeL wlmse paint!rigs he vn lie h 
admired. Ingres; developed a superb 
lin ear sty le which, in time, was harnessed 
to produce works that revealed an 
astonishing degree oi sensuous beauty, 
which could be seen as slightly at odds 
W! th h is Neo Classical intentions. 

Alter winning I he Pru: de Rome 
in 1301 with a Neo-Classical history 


painting, Ingres embarked on ll four-year 
scli o I ar sh ip, event ua 11 y spe riding 17 yea rs 
in Rome altogether. From 1320 to 1824, 
he was iri Florence and (lien returned 
permanently to France, where his 
work had little in common with the 
Romanticism oi French Contemporaries 
such as Delacroix. Although Ingres 

worked as a history painter and made 
works that were ambitious in scale with 
classical themes, these paintings are less 
compelling than his mote ultimate work, 
which includes lively portraits and a 
series of bathers, or odalisques, 

Ingres began painting his odalisque 
.senes in 1807. These portraits oi naked 
women surrounded br rich iabnes, 

i' r 

including turbans* heavy drapes and 
luxurious l>L i d linen, portray a world tuU 
of languorous, sensual indulgence. He 


particularly focused on women's backs 
as he wanted to show the naked form 
as a per feet example of classical linear 
grace. Despite being an artist dedicated 
to the classical ideals, Ingres display s 
irt the sc works an overt phvSicclitv 
seemingly at odds with his more 
learned precepts. 

FI i sab el h V r i ge u - Leb ru n 
(1755-1842) was also a French Neo- 
Classicist., who made work that, in some 
aspects, was not altogether typical of the 
genre; her strong contrasting colours are 
more suggestive of the Baroque. An 
aristocrat, she supported the monarchy 
and made portraits oi Marie-Antoinette 
before she was guillotined in 1793. Alter 
exile in Itdy and London, she returned 
to Pkrb in 1805, where her graceful and 
charming paintings were much admired. 


> Portrait or Count kss Golovunu, 
i797-1W0 Elisabeth Vigee-Lebrun 
This portrait oj 'the r d?ifi uf a wialihv 
count was painted in Aivsc&w after she was 
force,d by scandal to flee from St Petersburg 
hi 1796., Vigle-Lebrun described her as 
ff rharmtng laomirn ... iuih(? drew very iiveil 
and composed delightful love songs that 
j he sang while aiwmpan ying hen elf ph 
the pin no! 



p The Bather of Vmjwcon, 1808 

I MORES 

Ingres devised this particular way p f 
representing the female body — nude and 
seen from behind — while studying at the 
French Asa demy tn. Rome. In eh&astng not 
to represent the woman sJ*zce 3 Ingres gives 
no- bint of her personality, but rather forces 
the viewer to confront the eroticism of her 
v of up. £ mous m rm. 
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History and Drama 


T he Feen-ch Revolution of 

1789 upset the old social order 
in France and meant that the 
grand, elegant Neo-Clu ssicil ideals 
to which David arid Ingres aspired 
no hinder reflected the reals tv of an 
inctf asirigly mobile and fragmented 
society. Il Neo-Ckssidsm harked back to 
the L ult Lire of tin t i l|u it y, R o rara a n ti d L , m 
was iirmlv located m the modern world 

‘bT 

wj t h no n e of i li e Ne o-Cl as steal ! s 01 neern 
Hi stick with appropriate subject rhitter\ 
Both Eugene Delacroix (1798-1S63) and 
Theodore Gericault (1791 --18.24) were 
great Romantic artists who made 
paintings containing subject matter 
that was emotson al [y higf)Ev charycd. 
Ironically, Delacroix never accepted the 
Rom antic label, insisting thin he was a 
pure classical. 

Delacroix and Ciencunlt received a 


classical training and first met as 

students of the Neo-Classical artist, 

Cj y Leri n. The eld er b v e ight vears, 
Theodore Gericault was born in Rouen, 
the son of wealthy parents. He lived a 
short bul intense life, making radical 
work that forced Ins contemporaries 
to confront the grim reality of human 
suffering and death. He was fascinated 
by morbid subject matter. FI is paintings 
reflected, lor example, die poverty he 
observed on a trip to London in IS2Q, 
where he also came to greatly admire the 
work, of john Constable. Horses also 
figure repeatedly in his work and, 
whether they are engaged in battle or 
racing, reveal a characteristic Romantic 
preoccupation with drama and 
heigl i tene d e m a t fori„ 

After Gericault s death in 1824, 

Eugene Delacroix was regarded as the 


true leader of the French Romantic 
i nove i a j en r. Del acnsix, too, v is i led London 
where he also noted English landscape 
painting. He was inspired to paint a broad 
range ol subject matter, drawing upon a 
number oi literary and historical events 
both in France arid abroad. 

Delacroix travelled to North Africa 

for six months and spent time in 
Tampers and Morocco, where he 
tilled notebooks with drawings and 
watercolour sketches. Although his art 
is strongly underpinned by classicism, 
there's a powerful sense of drama 
reinforced by lively gestures and 
energetic movement. Above all, 

Delacroix b strong, vibrant colour and 
distinctive broken brush work, in part 
ins pired by C on st llL 3fob exper i men ts i n 
juxtaposing pure or divided colour, have 
a profound emotional charge. 


► The Madwoman, €1821-24 
Theodore Gerjcault 

After a trip to London in 1 S30j Oerirauff 
started to paint a senes cf portraits of the 
insane, t wttb each su Brent exbihtftng a 
different a/Jhcftorr Set against a dark 
background it mi i mth a white hmrt eS 
framing the face, CericanJt farces us fa 
confront the psychologies] discomfort etched 
in to the face of this particular iruhindual. 



► The Women of Algiers, 1834 
Eugene Delacroix 

Delacroix travelled to Spain a net North 
Africa m 1332 inhere he managed to sketch 
these women — concubines in a harem - 
secretly in Algeria, hi the 1 9th century, inch 
a sensual image was seen as acceptable 
because it derived from the exotic .East — 
a practice known as One nt ah sm that has 
since acquired negative connotations. 
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Direct from Nature 


N 19 TH*CENTURY FbAME, when 
both Nco - Classicism and 
Roman tic Urn had iisscitd very 
diidcrent influences over painting, there 
were artists whose work did not belong 
to cither tradition, 

]r ar j B ap 1 1 Stt - C am iJl c C OtO t 
(1796^1875) specklksed in landscapes 

that looked, at Inst sight, as it’ they 
belonged to the classical tradition. Corot 
trained in the classical landscape genre, 
making paintings oi idealised views set 
in an ancient world inspired by the 17th- 
■ce ntury p ai n t i n gs -(3 f I \ iu ssi id a is d C iaude 
Lorraine However, his hole! arid direct 


style also borrowed elements, such as the 

rich tones, from Roman deism, 

Co eh first visited Rome in 1825 
and returned to Italy several times 
throughout his career. He also made 
lengthy sketching trips round Europe 
where he followed the advice of his 
early tutor, Michallon, who told him to 
reproduce what he saw in front of him as 
closely as possible. Corot made sketches 
direct from nature, using these as the 
ba sis lor larger compositions that he 
would work up 113 his Pirns studio. 

FroiT3 about the 1850s onward 5 , his 
landscape work underwent a profound 


change, u&ing doselv related tones 
together, a technique which gave his 
wood!and and waterside scenes a soft 
and silvery appearance. Corot looked 
closely at the way that %ht interacts 
with nature; the overall effect gives his 
I an d sc a[ 1 es a d 1 Au sc h azi 1 i-ess, s tiggcSt iv c 
of cphcmerality. The sketches he made 
are remarkably fresh, although Corot 
rneve r regarded tlxe rr3 as any thing other 
than studies to be used as reference 
material. He also displayed a veri- 
modern interest in photography. Later in 
1 3 is career he turned to portraits and 
these H m particular his studies oi 
wornen - are much adrn 1 red. 

Eugene Boudin (1824 -l898) ss an 
important painter, not least because his 
work provides a link between has friend 
Corot and other French arriste oi that 
generation, including the Impressionists, 
Boudin alsc 1 painted outside 1 n the opcn 
Liar and, in particular, fcicused on visitors 
gathered a 11 he resorts O f 1 rouville a rad 
Deauville on the Normandy coast. 
Boudin painted a great number of 
seascapes and beach scenes at many 
different times oi year and m all weather 
condit 10 ns. His f as cb nat 1 on with hght 
and his loo $e s spontaraeous bru shwo rk 
were an inspiration to the Impressionists, 
in particular Claude Monet. 



* Tut- Boatman of Moutltontaine, c1865-70 Jean- B aptistf-Camtlle Corot 

Thu laic work prmiides & lyrical and hazy e vacation oj the fig ml .f of IMorteftmim ts£, near 
Emits in France It is a timeless vision created out of a restricted palette of pale hints and 
greensand dark vegetation. Corot may have been influenced by the blur of early landscape 
photographs^ which hr -tre nily collected. 











* Thl Beach at Trouvt lle 3 i$$4 Eocene Boudin 
Bomim pointed several vernons of.the beach at TruiffoUh, a hisely 
l9fh-eeniujy seaside resort m Normandy, Thu aimosphcrit ftamimg 
records a number offish ioncd.dc 'Lnstfors gathered to look out at the 
choppy sen on a grey arid luindFwepl day. 
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New Realism 


N REJECTING THE IDEALS OF EOTH 

the Neo-Classical and Romantic 

schools. Costive Courbet 

(1819 -187 7) ereated a iitw rcv<d.utitjiaary 

style known as Realism. Courbet saw his 

WO rk as being diamietncallv opposed to 

everything that the French Academy 

stood for; in turn, the Academy disliked 

the Reali sts top" u ] e j r s po n la ne 1 9 v lli ^cJf 

1 ac k o f contra!. Co urb et 1 * deftai j t 

stance stemmed m part from his 

socialist polities; above all, he regarded 

his art as being part of a revolutionary 

struggle., designed to expose all 

pretentiousness and reveal harsh truths 

about the society he lived in. 

_! 

Gustave Courbet was born in Ormans 
in France, near the Swiss border, the SO n 
of a prosperous firmer He came so Paris 
in 1339 and, instead of a conventional 

art training, copied old masters such as 


Caravaggio, Velasquez, and Zurbaran 
in the Louvre. Courbet's belief in the 
importance of truth meant that he 
immediately wanted to distance himself 
fro in Ro in as j t id s m, w hich he s aw as 
individualistic, decadent and exo tic. He 
felt it was more important to concentrate 
on the commonality txf eyerie rice. 
However, his first major work, Bursa] si 
Or nans, caused a sensation when it was 
exhibited at the Paris Salon am 1850, 
on the grounds that it idealized the 
peasants it portrayed, while subjecting 
the -clergy to savage criticism. 

Courbet tollowed this work with a 
succession Eli paintings featuring a 
disparate range of subject matter, 
including landscapes,, nudes and large 

genre scenes. All were again criticized 
tor their heavy realism, although alter 
IB55 the tone of his work became less 


dogmatic. While Court jet's gritty 
approach undoubtedly sent shockwaves 
through the art establishment of his day, 
his paintings remain mi less impressive 
tor the skill with winch he handled 
chiaroscuro, impasto and rich colouring,. 
Courbet had an enormous inll uence 
on the development of arc in the 
1.9th cen run/. 

Jean-Francois Mallet (1814—1875) 
was born in Gruclm a rural commumh 

f. r 

in northern France, which inspired his 
simple, realistic paintings showing the 
dignity of men and women at work on 
the knd, apparently at peace with their 
ruraE surroundings. 

In 1849 he moved to Barbizon^a 
move which gave rise to the mid 19lh“ 
century Barb non School of painters 
who lived and worked there, painting 
undramitic scenes oi peasant hie. 



< A Burial at Qrnans, 1849-1850 
G ustave Courbet 

IVifaewlJpe Park Salon exhibited this 20- 
joal-fong patntmg there ’war uproar It u 
hard to see now why the dark, frieze-like 
par forays I of ’worthy middle-class ahz.eru at 
a grav es ate caused such a stir, but its realism 
<wss deemed vulgar .and ngiy t, the very 
a si tithes of what s painting should he' 
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* Hay Hakyest, iSSO Jeaw-Francois Mcllet 

Jean-Iiranfoss Millet made many pmnitrigp &f Tara] labourers and tfai hind tfyey worked 
Set amid a ptfctic kfmkiifpc corner tied oj mounds of Tuft .hay, the real purpose oj this picture 
seems to he: to suggest how man is at one unth bis iranquiJ rum!surroundings. 

















The Pre-Raphaelites 


T he Pre-Raphaelite 

BjtQTHEHHOOD* 1 gtt>LLp ttf 
seven young artis'ts H came 
together in 1348 with the aim of reviving 
in British painting the purity Lin cl 

sincerity that they felt existjed in art 

■ ■’ 

before the great Renaissance rflas.tt.Tn 

Rap had, Oneway th-ev tbit they could 
achieve this was to concentrate on 
"realism 1 in then painting and tolocus on 
poetic, moral or religious subject matter 
Altogether; out of the original group 
of s ev ert, o n 1 v t hree - Da nte G at >ri e1 
Rossetti (1S28-1SS2), ]-ohn Everett 
Milfcis (1829M896) and William 
Holman Hunt (1827—1910) continued 


to make paintings ol any distinction 
Another painter, Ford Midox Brown 
(i 821 1893), vva s di>sdy a n vo 1 ved w i th 
the group but never became Lin official 
member The movement also had ll 
literary aspect to it; Rossetti was a poet 
and a painter and the critic, John Ruskin, 
was one of their staunchest defenders. 

One of their original aims mad 
intentions was to be iaitiitul to nature 
and characteristic Fire-Raphaelite 
1 3a 3 n ti rig s show ex t rat ?rd i n at v at ten t io n 
to detail. The Sight in the pun tings of 
Millais , Madox Brown anti Holman 
Hunt is astonishingly clear; the figures 
and the landscapes have a superb-bright 



* Apple.Blossom s- Spring, / SS6 -5 9 Joii n EverettMii r ais 
In t&ispKnir under apple treeij young giris are shown testing a sweet dish* The un deriving 
message of the painting suggests ihut youth is transient smd { like the Mvssoms and wild 
flowers t it wifi not last Jbr euer. ffmiemp&xttvf works of this hnd were intended; said 
Mil fan, to evoke deep 'religious refection'. 


intensity that helps to convey the 
emotional clarity of the scene. They 
achiev ed this luminosity bv painting pure 
colours on to a canvas prepared with a 
white ground, which gave their hues 
a title J b n 11 ran cc t T lie 1 1 te- Rip I met 1 1 es 
saw them. selves as upholding ll principled 

seriousness and their work often made 
use of biblical or allegorical scenes 
to demonstrate their sincere and 
high-minded beliefs. 

The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
only lasted eight years, partly as a result 
of persistent criticism but also because 
its members went oil to pursue their 
separate interests. In 1896, John Everett 
Millais, undoubtedly the most successful 
| '3 ai i ite r ? be came, i rort ieal ly f I *res ide rtt of 
the Roval Academy, the very institution 
which she Pre- Rap had ales had set out to 
oppose. Ecg u ally, a movement that started 
lis a rebellion against sentimentality Lind 
pretentiousness ended up being 
characterised for its rornantic escapism. 


> Venus Verticordia, 1864-68 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti 

To pm nt this image of Verm s t Rossetti 
perm ted from two models: a cook discovered 
by Rossetti and a friend and model kn own 
as Alexes IVikhng. Rossetti wrote a poem 
to go with the fainting which reveals 
the negative and positive aspects of Venus 
holding both Cupids dart and the golden 
apple of discord. 
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IMPRESSIONISM 
AND POST- 
IMPRESSIONISM 

ci86o — 1900 


I n the 186Os in Paris, a loose movement of artists 
came together to share common themes and ideas. 
Th is new grouping did not have a clear structure or 
programme, but its members were generally opposed to 
the Academy style that dominated the French art scene 
in the middle of the 19dt century. The Academy upheld 
traditional values and dictated that historical Subjects, 
religious themes and portraits were of value, whereas 
landscape and still liie were not. It also favoured images 
that were smooth,highly finished and naturalistic. 

1 he Salon dvs Refus-es (Salon of the Rejected) was 
set up in 1863 alter the, official Academy and its Paris 
Salon refused to accept a number of works, including 
those by Manet, Cezanne and Whistler Although 
regarded with disdain by the establishment and art 
critics, tire new Salon drew record crowds and inspired 
artists to develop their own salons. In 1874, a group 
consisting of Monet, Renoir, Pissarro, Sisley, Cezanne, 
Morisot and Degas organized their own exhibition at a 


photographer^ studio. Impressionism was first used as a 
derogatory term by journalist Louis Leroy; in a satirical 
magazine he derided one of Mo net 7 works as 'an 
irn p res si on o t n a tu r ey no t hing m or e , 

The Impressionists were always a diverse group. The 
first wave consisted of Monet, Renoir and Sisley, who 
established friendships with Pissarro, Cezanne and 
Morisot and were later joined by Degas and Manet.The 
Impressionists wanted to get away from the twin 
strictures of Realism and the idealized and highly 
subjective, emotional art of the Romantics. Above all, 
this new wave of artists wanted to get out into the open 
air and paint what lay before them. They wanted to 
convey the freshness and spontaneity of nature by 
capturing the transient effects of each passing moment. 

This manifested itself too, in a preoccupation with 
the surface of the painting, including the texture and 
physical nature of the paint and the way it is applied. 
Impressionist paintings typically display short, thick 
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brushstrokes. and colours am up plied next to each other 
with little mixing On the Cinvas. Pure black paint is 
avoided and wet paint is. applied cm to wet paint, 
producing softer edges and a gradual fusing of colour. 
1 he Impressionists learned much from the work of 
Corot and Boudin, who had painted direct from nature. 
Other painters who paved the way stylistically for 
Im p re ss i on i s m i n du d e D elac 10 hi , Rub e ns a n d r I\urn e r. 

Another major influence was the unconventional 
Compositions- found in popular Japanese art prints; 
Edgar Degas was an avid collector of these. He was also 
a keen photographer and the Impressionists 
experimented with the new possibilities opened up by 
the development -of the portable camera. 

The French public was slow to accept 
Impressionism. Individual artists saw few financial 
rewards front the Impressionist exhibitions, but their 
work gradually gained acceptance once art dealer Paul 
Durand-Rue 1 had taken up their cause, arranging shows 
in London and New' York. Impressionism was popular 
in America; Whistler, Dakins and. Horner were among 
the American artists who travelled to Europe to study. 


Napoleon III became Emperor of France in 1851 
and set about making Paris the new centre of Europe. 
He empidyed are 1 lit eet Ban>rt I i aussn i ann to rcniodel 
the centre o£ the capital; his new design featured tree- 
lined boulevards. New squares-, parks and civic buildings 
helped to create a fashionable cafe society among artists 
and writers. French poet Charles Baudelaire and 
novelist Emile Zola were friends and eon temporaries of 
the Impressionists. 

Post-Impressionism is the term applied to another 
loose grouping of artists that followed the 
Impressionists from 1886 to 1910. Post-Impressionists 
were even more diverse than the Impressionists. The 
work of the Post-Impressionists displays a new 
subjectivity, expressed by artists as different as Van 
Gogh, Seurat, Munch, Gauguin, Klimt, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Vuillard and Bonnard. Cezurine was key to 
Post-Impressionism and to understanding the art of the 
20th century: He was preoccupied with the underlying 
structure of things and his work features the struggle 
between the principles of reality and abstraction that 
was to set the mood for the dawning of a new era. 
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The Free Handling 
of Paint 


LTHOUGH INSPECTED AXD 
ad mired by the younger 
impressionists, snob os Monet, 
Renoir and Sislev, E-douar J Manes 

j r 

(1832-1 SB 3) si eve r act u a lly exk i b a led 
with them, .setting hiS sights on 
recognition iroiYa the established Salon. 
Manet is, however, related to the 
Impressionists because of the originality 
ol his subject matter and the free way 
he handied paint. 

Manet car’ne iron'] a sofidEv bourgeois 
Paris i an iWni ly an J, dtspire his ill rnilyb 
opposition, trained to lie a painter, 
mainly by studying paintings in the 
Lo uv re. V el ilsq uex an lJ C joy a we re 
important earlv influences, along with 
the Realist worksol Gustave Courbet. 
Manors carted off by pointing the social 
milieu with which be was familial, 


although, his work with its strong tonal 
contrasts, bold colour a:id unorthodox 
compositions always revealed a 
rebellious spirit. 

D/peun er s ur 1 7 lerbe (1361-3), 
leal unrig a na kcJ wo man p icnicki rag 
with clothed men, was rejected by 
the Salon and seen as shocking - not so 
rn llcI ] bee au se of its n ud i ty, but bee au h. e 
oi its refusal to place the work in a 
classical setting. Manet followed 
this with another reinterpretation of 
a classical work, Olympia (1361-3), 
which again caused controversy due so 
the overt s exu al 1 1 y an d con i ron t ati on a I 
ga-ze ol his model. 

Manet was more of a Realist than an 
Impressionist in many ways,, but the 
opposite in nature to the passionate, 
coarse Courbet, being more of a flaneur y 


the term used to describe an idle man 
about town'. Rare of the Monmarrre cate 
society, M arret was friends with many 
other artists and writers, in particular 
Baudelaire, and iallowed Ins advice to 
point modern life, sketching constantly 
in the boulevards a Bid the cates of Paris. 

Workirag at Aigenteu.il in the IS 70s, 
Manet had more contact with the 
Impressionists, but continued to 
point mainly from models in his studio. 
He was irsterested in depicting figures 
such as singers and waitresses and 
their relationship to die cities they 
inhabited. Manet's still hies are some 
oi his most beautiful works; these 
acute studies oi everyday objects are 
extnit)rdman!v physaca 1, being mi?delled 
from vital broken brushstrokes; and full, 
of gleaming light. 

A The Croquet Game, 1873 
Edouard Manet 

In 1873, croquet was a popular azlivity 

for both -wen and women. 'This game is 
taking place m the garden ofBelgian mint 
A bred allowing Manet, seen folk? 

far right, to sioap mall? t for Pa a? t hr mb 
and expert m erit with fainting outdoor'. 
Paint is applied inform ally an d (reefy, 
an tin pa Jing Imp res.no n is m. 
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* Luncheon on the Grass (Dejeuner sur l/herbe) ? 1863 Edouard Manet 


This con (roversiaf image of a naked woman scaring a picnic with two dot bed men was 
painted on a forge lY of the kind usually reserved for grander subjects, Manet breaks 
with ccimeriftan in other ways - the harsh light and the broad handlmggive the work 
ipo nfa tie tty an d a n un ft n is bed fe d. 


■ h 
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The Play of Light 


MPHE5SIONISM OFFICIALLY DATES 

iron) 1874 when Monet, Renoir, 
Pissarro, Sisley, Cezanne, Morisot 
and Degas organized their cw n 
exhibition in an empty photographer'* 
studio. A j«LL r n al i st acci-J cut ally £ live t I le 
group its name, after launching a savage 
attat k on Mo n et''s paindng, Impression 
Sunrise, arguing diat \vallpaper in its 
embryonic state is more finished f _ 
Claude Monet (134(5-1926) is the 
archetypal LuprcsSHlrtist His work is 
characterized bv the fact that he applied 
pure pigment directly on to a canvas 
prepared with white paint. Painting 
outdoor*, Monet used his luminous 
colour to capture the play of light across 
the natural landscape, eliminating: 

unnecessary detail and using rapid, 
sketchy brushstrokes to record the 
constantly changing condi Mu ns. 

Mo net was born in Pa ns but 
educated in Le Havre, where he met 


* Gary: St-Lazare, 1377 
Claude Monet 

77?ir rathmiy station miss ti recurring m ot?t 
for Monet, although only four of ibn iesten 
versions of the ulterior ojf this station 
have survived. In this musuetf view, the 
sm?ke from the t mines biflows round the 
uvu tenons station, the loose, sketchy marks 
creating a sense of urgency a fid immediacy. 


Boudin wins encouraged him to paint 
directly from nature. Monet met 
Pissarro, Renoir, Sisley and Bazille while 
studying in Paris and painted with them 
as C ha illy near Fontainebleau, harming 
an embryonic Impressionist group. 
During the 1860s, Renoir and Monet 
prod Liced the first pure f mpressio nist 
paintings, in which they started breaking 
up colour to create Jap [Jed and 
glittering light effects. 

Monet took part in five oi the eight 
Impressionist exhibitions. His work 
continued to receive unfavourable 
reviews and,like other Impressionists, 
he experienced poverty until the timely 
intervention oi dealer Paul Durand 
Rue! ensured that their work was 
\ wrought to c Ij l l at ten t io n a f a w i de.r 11 1 d 


more discerning audience. Monet 
remained dedicated to the study of light 
and its transforming impact on nature 
and, in 1876, he started to paint a series 
oi works based 013 an individual motiL 
Gore St-LaTare, Haystacks and Rouen 
Cathedral ait some of his best known 
works and richly demonstrate the acute 
tonal sense that Cezanne iumouslv 

J 

described aConSv an eve, but mv God. 

J _1 r J ? 

what an eye 1 . 

In 1883 Monet settled at Givernv 

& 

and built a n ex tra ordinary w at erg ard en. 
Here, with his eyesight failing, 
he created expansive canvases of 
waterlilies which surround and engulf 
the viewer and, as fields of pure, 
broken colour, do much to anticipate 
Ab st rac t Exp res s ion ism. 
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AND POST-IMPRESSIONISM 



* Water lilies (Les Nymph eas), 1905 Claude Monet 

Ik 1883, Menef tm?veJJrem the NgrlJp-vjtsf of Paris tv Givemy where I? e crested a water 


garden with an archcch Jag>anese-£t\ie bridge. He made a series of huge canvases vfthe pcmd t 
showing the water lilies m differing fight conditwFis t as mell ar producing many similar 


works which feature a chse-up vf the surface m a near-abstract dengn 
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Capturing the Moment 


RE NCH IMP-RE.SSION I ST AUGU STE 

Renoir ( 1841 - 1919 ) became 
best known for the joy that he 
saw in the charming children, gay 
crowds „ soc lal ce k bra t ion s a nd, above a] I . 
the pretty women ft hat he pint tod, 

His work discs riot have the intellectu±1 
rigour ofMonets, instead it his a 
swoetnt*ss that is bust impressed in 
R en ior' s own word si L Why shouldn't art 
be pretty? T here are enough unpleasant 
things it] the world.' 

Renoir was born into a relatively 
poor family ira Limoges, moving to Par is 


a portrait painter. He met Monet m 
1862 and exhibited in four out of the 
tight Impressionist exhibitions. Between 
1867 and 1870, Monet and Renoir 
worked outdtxjrs side by side, painting 
subjects such as poppy fields and river 
scenes; both were keen to capture the 

transient effect of light. Renoir's was an 
innovatory palette that made use of 
bright, sparkling colour, but not black; 
his darkest hues were maxed from burnt 
umber and ultramarine and his feathery 
brush^trokeia also contribute to a 
uniquely soft and flexible sense of form. 

Renoir gradually distanced himself 


t.ro m 11 le 1 nap resstoi3 i st mo veil i e n t - 
he never lost affection for old masters 
such as Rubens and Boucher - and his 
later work showed an altogether more 
classical sensibilitv 

j 

Edgar Degas (1834—1917) Came 
itOrrt a more prosperous background, 
attending the Academy School in Paris 
l) eft ire s t iad v I n g Re n ai ssa n ce works a n 
Naples and Rome. He began by painting 
portraits in a severely classical manner, 
but abandoned these for composition* 
drawn from contemporary life, such as 
the ballet, theatre, circus and die races. 

Degas never fully subscribed to the 
theories behind Impressionism althou s h 
he was part of the wider circle from 
1 861, and exhibited with them until 
1866 . Degas was fascinated by the 
possibilities of the camera and also by 
his own private collection of Japanese 
prints.Unusiid aiiglcs, iigures cut by 
the frame and an oil centre focal point 
were, subsequently, all dramatic features 
ofhis compotitkms, many of whidi 
were executed rapidly in pastels as well 
as an oiL 

* Jockeys Befgke the Race, cl878-79 
Edgar Degas 

Tfrts racing scene focuses on the tense 
mo mails before the race ai three jockeys' 
prepare for the off on a bleak wintry da y. 

The imusuah asymmetrical composition - 
with ike starting post cutting across the 
riders — was quite possibly the result of 
Degas s keen explain £ ion of Japanese prmfs. 


in l 845 where he trained and worked as 



* Boating on the Seine, C2g79-18£Q Pierre-Auguste Renoir 

Renoir painted outdoors to capture the immediacy and freshness of what he saw before him. 

I fere, the painting is as much about the shimmering effect of light on the broken surface of the 
water as tt is about the two younggt rJs whilmg away a Dry day on the riven 
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The Female Gaze 


T he Impressionist circle 
embraced Marx' Cassatt 
(1844-1926) and Berthe 
Morisot (1B41»1S95) ( two important 
wo men arti sts w1 10 st ud red s wo r Led an d 
exhi b a ted wi th the Lr i n ale eou hte ip art s, 
i n c Ju ding D eg a-S, Manet, Monet and 
Pis s-aim Th e s ll bj ec e naat te r av a if aidr to 
women artists of thk period was limited 
- thi s was a time when eve n be mu; alone 
in a room with a man was considered 
i n iipp top r i at e. Wornt n Im p re s s ion i st s 
used women and -children as models, 
partly out of necessity hut also because 
the female ga^e, and femininity in 
general, was so under-re pres eta ted in. art 
that thei' were able to offer a unique and 
i iiig ul &t cOn t r ihu t ion. 

Mary Cassatt was iw>rn in Pittsburgh, 
USA, but yearned for du* d inUenges and 

> Mother's Kiss, 1890-91 Mary 
Cassatt 

This {vfouredprint fmluresa- mother and 
children a theme to 'which Cassatt returned 
many times. Alt bough herself u?i titter net/, 
she spent time with frit tads and family who 
had children and enjoyed representing them 
in btr'WBrk. The slight aiukwardfi&ss $f 
the child prevents this image prom being 
unduly sentimental. 


adventures that Europe had to offer and 
pieaded with her father to kt her travel. 
She studied in Spain, Italy and the 
Netherlands, before se ttfi ng in Paris 
where she met Degas, who became 
a Lifelong friend and mentor. Cassatt 
exhibited with the Impressionists 
be tw een 1877 and 1831. Like Degu$, 
Cassatt made many pastel studies, as well 
as lithographs and etchings revealing the 
influence of Japanese prints horn the 
uhyts-e tradition. Her studies of -women 
and children, in particular the work that 
is genetically referred to as her 'Mother 
an d C h il d' po rt ray d s, a re t en der w a tho u t 
being mawkish. Degas described Liit art 
as being preoccupied with the study of 
'reflections and shadows Ort skin and 
costumes far which she has the greatest 
feeling and understanding. 



Berthe Morisot came from an 
aristocratic French family and was the 
g neat-gran Jd aught er o f Fragonard, and 
sister-in law and pupil of Edouard 
Manet. In 1868, she posed for Manet's 
The Balcony, with her mother in 
attendance for the sake of propriety. 

She studied under Corot and took part 
in seven of the eight Impressionist 
exhibitions. Limitations placed on female 
artists of the time meant her paintings 
frequently included members of her own 
family, or featured simple, domestic 
scenes observed from her own life. 
Morisot's many charming and intimate 
portrayals of girls and young women 
provide an unsentimental record of the 
tta nsitfon from girlhood to womanhood. 
Its te test study, during her lifetime Morisot 
outsold Monet, Renoir and Skfey. 

p The Chekry Tree, 1891 
Berti ie Morisot 

Twu y v u rig yi r/s p it A cherriesfiam a tree: 
in this word, .as in most other puintings, 

Afor not focuses an the things she Jbi ew zoeH. 
She made sruemb sketches before beginning 
thes Penn ting as m a lute work hke thu y 
she mrefy relied ?n direct observafivn 
from nature. 
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Colour as 


Form 


MPHESSIQNISM IN ITS PUREST FORM 
was concerned with the quality of 
light and the changing shadows- 
across- a landscape. Camille Pissarro 
(1330-1903) and Alfred Sisley 
(1339-1899) remained true to the 
original aimsoi 1 lYapi'cs^ioriisrn b painting 
l&nd scapes in the open air, budding up 
form from dabs and flecks of p uni*., 
brilliant colour. Roth artists preferred to 
live outside Paris in the countryside 
where they Could locus on painting rural 
s cen es . Of all the 1 mp Ft ssi o n i$ i si ey 


remained most true to the rtiOYcrtiert t S 
principles, never developing beyond 
them. Georges Seurat (1859-1891) was 
a Post-1 mpressiomst, a younger artist 
who expressed a keen and scientific 
interest m Impressionist theories ot 
colour. Seurat developed a new method 
known as Pointillism in which dots 
of pure colour, laid s ide by side on the 
canvas, blended in the viewer's eve 

7 J 

rather than on the artist’s brush. 

Camille Pissarro initially worked 
under Corot in Paris who advised him to 



* Boat IMjring tiu; Flood of Port-Marly, 2$76 Alfred Sisley 
In February 1876, j ev-erffloods aF Pert-Marly on the left bank of the Sem-e inspired Sisley 
ft?produce rev.en different pamt mg r of the scene. Fbu one is a quiets lyrizal painting largely 
composed of water aiid sky t in which the upright poles m.id frees add depth to the composition. 


make small sketches working directly in 
the landscape A to study light and tonal 
values*. A senior figure to the other 
Impressionists, Pissarro was 44 by the 
time of the isrst Impressionist exhibition 
and lac was the only member to show 
in all eight. Has remarkably consistent 
visio n ftycusc s on di rect observadons ot 
light and atmospheric conditions as 
well as the human figure, showing 
something of Millet and Daumiers 
concern for the plight ol the working 
man. In die 1880s, Pissarro also became 
interested in optics and exhibited some 
PouttiHist work wi11 1 Seurat. 

Alfred Sisley had English parents, 
but met Monet and Renoir while 
Studying in Pans on 1862. He became a 
central figure of the Impressionist group 
and exhibited with them four times. 

His loosely worked landscapes are 
freshly painted in clear colour and subtly 
evo kfi atmospliere. Sis lev's many views 
oi the French countryside — of meadows, 
floods and fieldscovered in snow* are 
perhaps the most lyrical of all 
[rnpressiomst works. 

Post Irrapress 10 nist Georges Seurat is 
significant not only because ol his 
scientific approach to colour, but because 
of the geometric precision with which he 
arranged bis subject matter. Although, 
like the Impressionists before him, 

Seurat worked on studies in the open air. 
H-e rfien worked up his precise, classical, 
uncluttered compositions in the studio. 
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* The Red Roofs, cf$77 Camille Pissarro 

This rural si£?M showing & corner of a village in winter is from the first period of time that 
Pissarro spent with the Impressionists, The painting fulfik the essential aim of Impression tsm 
m ms king the spectator feel that h? ?- r actually present in the landscape through an objective 
recording of the tram lent effects of light sm d colons. 
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Subtle Tones 


M EH I CAN J AM ES A lift QTT 
M cNe IL L Wh 1STL-E ft 
(1834-1903) left the US for 
Paris m IS55. Whistler trained under 
Charles G ley re, a realise puna ter, and was 
at first niflucneed b y Gustave Courbet. 
Alter meeting Manet ami Degas. 

Whis tier s gtrie c hanged, but altbough 
his paintings in the 1 36 Gs came dose to 
Impressionism, he was never a in lly 
associated member ot die movement. 

A dandy and a wit, Whistler moved to 
London in IS59 where he mixed in 


elev ated d tele 3, t r a te rn m ng w i th t ) scar 
Wilde and Dame Gabriel Rossetti 
among others. The poet Baudeklre was 
also an acquaintance. Whistler iirrnlv 
believed in die idea oi art lor art's sake 
and expounded this idea m a lecture first 
delivered in 1855. 

W1 list ler bml Ja pa no se art a n d 
ap pro pr i a t ed so me o f its bas ic p ri m: iple s 
into 3ns own work, juxtaposing areas oi 
•colour and tone on whit was a Hah 
decorative SuT tacc. He gave his elegant 
stylized arrangements musical titles 


which help to reinforce the idea ot the 
paintings as harmonious compositions 
and s ub t lc &roc at ions < > f rn ood . 

British painter Gwen John 
(1376-1939) studied at the Slade School 
ot Art with her brother Augustus. She 
went to live an Paris in 1903, where she 
was taught by Whistler, who inspired her 
use of subtle, delicate, greyish tones. Jo Ian 
lived m France most oi her Lie but, after 
an unhappy affair with sculptor Auguste 
Rod in, b eCa i ftc so rratthi ng o i a red u sc. 

She painted her attic room several 
times, although the image she portrayed 
w a s o n e o 1 a qu let i rt t rosp ec tio r'a„ not 
the one oi neurosis or angst that might 
be expected through her sell-imposed 
isolation. In 1913 she became a Catholic, 
a n: i ou rad ng: ‘ My rel igi o n in'! d my a rt „ 
these are my life. 1 John's paintings 
include several se!l-portraits, a series 
oi nuns a nd some individual women 
and young girls: these are restrained,, 
mu ted studies ot exquisite Sensitivity, 
using a cool, subtle palette. 

► MerePoussepin Seated at a Table , 
c 1913-20 Gwen John 
After converting i& Gallicism m 1 913 , 
Goaen John was commissioned fay a 
Dominican order of nans to paint a portrent 
of their founder, Mere Marte Pousiepi n 
(1653— 1744J John j inistfal patntmg was 
based on a prayer-card image of Mere 
Poussepin, Between 1913 and 1920, 

John worked on. at (east six versions of 
tbts portrait. 



* Nocturne, blue and silver, 1871 James McNeill Whistler 
This is the first of f¥his tkr s ser ies ^Nocturnes — mmefy paintings of the river Thames at 
night — through which the artist wished to convey a sense of beatify,, It has an aim ost abstract 
futility and lyricism that comes close to pure sensation. This view looks out from Battersea 
Bridge towards Chelsea j with a man on the foreshore, fast visible m front of a law barge. 
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Muscular Realism 


MPRESSIGNISM BECAME A TRULY 
international move me rat and :Ck 
influence was fdt in countries as 
Far apLift as Japan and America. 

Along with James Whistler, American 
artists Winslow Homer (1836—1910) 
tmd I hum is EdkinS (1844-1916) were 
drawn to Europe to study. America was 
undergoing ll period of great change. 

It was the time of the American Civil 
War (1861-1865), when the iederaJ 
governrners t came into conflict with the 

southern states over the issue of slaver t. 

-■ 

Winslow Homer was burn in 
Boston, Massachusetts and started has 
working life as a lithographer. In 1859 he 


moved to New York where he worked as 
a tree la nee illus traton When the Civil 
War broke out, Homer was sent by the 
magazine. Harpers IVeekJy, to cover the 
fighting. He observed the battle of Bull 
Run and accompanied the Union army 
during its Rminsuk Campaign. Homer 
developed a reput ation for realism, his 
lively figure groupings making use of 
drama!it contrasts of light and dark 
Alter a visit to Paris in 1873, he 
began to work in watercolour. Fie 
travelled to England where he spent two 
years in the north-east Ashing village of 
C ullerco a t s, producing w at erco lours 
based on fishing and life at sea. His style 


loosened up considerably and his 
brushstrokes became freer and more 
spontaneous. He returned to the United 
States in 1883 and settled at Prouts 
Neck on the coast of Maine, where he 
concentrated on seascapes. 1 host marine 
p buntings — in which man is often shown 
as overwhelmed by die vast ness and 
sheer farce of the ocean - are regarded a s 
his most important work. 

IVinter and photographer 1 homes 

Eikins Studied at the Ecole dts Beaus 

Arte an Paris where he was influenced by 

■ r 

Manet A trip to Spain in 1870 enabled 
Eiim to study Velastjuez and Ribera at 
first hand; both had an influence on his 
particular style at scientific and exact 
realism. A born controversial i si, his 
brutally re uisstk port raval o fs urgeons 
caused uproar among a rather squeamish 
public. Alongside his uncompromising 
portraits including one o iWalt 
Whitman which delighted the pOct — 
many of E akin s’ paintings reveal his luve 
of spirts, Maturing rnen engaged in 
boxing, baseball and rowing. 


► Between Rounds, 1899 
Thomas Eakjns 

The boxers pause between rounds and mr 

can see prrz.£ fighter Billy Smith getting 
treatment for his cuts in a fight that 
actual!y t\v&kpiase in Philadelphia, 

Eakms'portrayal of athletes mas informed 
by hts groimng interest m photography. 



* The Life Line, 1884 Winslow' Homer 

A dramatu scene in which a shipwreck victim attached to a fine dangles precariously above 
stormy waters. A red doth flaps like a flag signalling the appalling weather conditions, 

The sea and arts of heroism m which man fights to master the forces of nature mas a su bject 
that Homer returned to many times. 
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Anguished Vision 


OST-IMPRESSIONISM IS THE 
name given to rl it 1 group of 
pa a liters working lib die end 
oi the 19th century arid the start oi 
the 20th ccnturv 

jr 

Along with Cc zannc and GaugUm, 

Vintent van Gogh (1853 1S90) wiS 
the greatest of the Ifrst-Impresskmists, 
There is no one style that characterizes 
the group although., ol all oi them, 

Van Gogh's paintings wi tb their violent 
swirls are perhaps the most instantly 
recogn icubb. 

Van Gogh was a nvaverick 3 a zealous 
man who threw hnnseli wholeheartedly 
into whatever he did. Initially it was as a 
preacher to the miners in the Bor inage* 
Belgium, but he was rejected by the 
church aid turned to art. In 1381, living 
again with his puierus hi Etten, Van 


Gogh started to make graphic studies 
and sombre paintings of peasants and 
neighbours he saw working around 
their homes and-on the land. 

In 188b Van Gogh lei t Holland for 
Pans where he lived with Itis brother 
Then, an art dealer Hus move to Arles, 
in the South of France, resulted in a 
radical change of palette, but his idea of 
bounding a community tor artists came 
to nothing the only painter who joined 
him was Gauguin in 1888, 

They quarrelled violently; Van Gogh 
cut off part of his ear. After a period in 
an asylum* Van Gogh had a massive 
creative surge oi energy 7 producing 
seventy-six paintings in total. I wo days 
Later 1 , he shot himself. 

In his short life, Van Gogh hud 
sufficient contact with other painters to 



* Wheat Field wit ii Crows, 1890 Vincent van Gogh 
Van Gogh committed suiddc m the m?m month that be painted this picture* The most 
common interpretation oftb-e work suggests that the dark, turbulent sk\\ the confused 
patb'ioay and the hlask ctv'uk reveal his fraught state of mind at the time and in some um|i 
an ft up ate his death 


absorb some oi the main influences oi 
his day, such as the lines and patterns of 
Japanese prints. He was introduced to 
many of the Impressionists although he 
u set! colou r ve ry da 11 ere ntly 1 tong theni s 
primarily to express hiS feelings. He 
painted in a lrenioed rnlmier 5 his piSSiOn 
serving to convey a sense of real 
excitement in his wo rL 

In the [ast ten years of his hie, lie 

j T 

produced ewer 2 ? 0C{] works, working 
taster and faster as his suicide it eared. 
Characteristically, his dramatic and 
vibrant colours were applied thickly with 
short* broad strokes* side by side, wi tk no 
blending. He exaggerated and changed 
things to suit Ins intense vision; Ins 
interest lay in expressing the wildness of 
nature, or the feelings that ll field of corn 
or a scurry night sky could evoke. 
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* The Bedroom, 1889 Vincent van Gonu 

Km Gogh painted two versions of his bedroom: tk?first in Aries in October 1888; the second 
was painted from memory in September 1889 3 while fie was in the asylum at St Re my. 

As he explained m a tetter tv Gang ran , ^It amused me enormously to paint the hare, Seurat- 
hke jj rapin'it y of such an interior ... I wanted to suggest absolute repose, yon see. J 
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Exotic primitivism 


ike Cezakme amd Van? Gogh, 
Paul Gauguin C184R- IW.T-) was 
in£uenced by some aspects of 
Impressionism, bur felt lias art demanded 
a different approach* Gauguin came to 
painting alter being m the merchant 
navy and working as a stockbroker when 
he was a young man. He showed work 
in the List few Impressionist exhibitions 
and, ira 1876,. had a painting accepted by 
the Paris Salon*In lSS6 s he abandoned 
his wife and children, refecting a Stable 
bourgeois family life in favour of 
becoming a full time artist. 


From 1896, Gauguin spent four years 
in Brittany where he was the central 
figure in a group of artists attracted by 
his attempts to formulate a new aesthetic 
which he called Synthefism. By tins, 
Gauguin meant that the forms m his 
compositions were not derived from 

empirical or objective methods of 
looking, rather thee were constructed 
horn symbolic patterns oi line and 
colour. Tins primitive, non-naturalistic 
style, partly in Spired by medieval stained 
glass and folk art, made use of bold 
co lo ur a r id dect ira ti v e e lem en i s w hidi 


Gauguin admired m Japanese prints* 

He also made woodcuts which have an 
abstract^ rhythmic quality to them, 
and produced lithographs, carvings, 
watercolours and ceramics. 

In 1891, Gauguin left for Tahiti 
where he spent much of the test of has 
life, living in a remote part of the island 
and painting the Polynesian people in 
their dailv lives. His art records his 

_i 

attempt to become one with the people 
of the island; the figures become more 
simplified, the outlines clearer and the 
colour bolder and more dramatic. 

He was one of the first artists to find 
inspiration in the art oi primitive 
cultures. However, Gauguin's sojourn m 
a tropical paradise was to bring about his 
untimely demise as he finally succumbed 
to syphilis and died in poverty in 1903. 

Greatly admired by the German 
Expressionists, Gauguin became a 
leading figure m what became known as 
the Svmbolist move men I and is now 

■r 

seen as one of the key exponents of 
non naturalistic art in the 20th century 


► Anna from Java, cl$06 
Paul Gaugui n 

Gaugmii painted this image of an 
Indonesian woman after he had abandoned 
his family to live among the native people 
in Tahiti. The high-h y colour makes this a 
typical work. The red monkey atAmuTsJeef. 
probably represents the warding off of evil. 


* Arearea (Jovousmess*), i$92 Paul Gauguin 

Paul Gauguin was drawn to the Polynesian islands in search of the exotic, and this is 
celebrated in this depletion of a couple of young women under a tree, on? playing a flare. 
Flat areas of colour and dear outlines reveal the influence of Japanese prints. 
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Off Centre 


HY5ICALLY DISABLED FROM 
both a genetic condition and 
childhood accidents, Henri dt 
Toulouse Lautrec (1864-1901) turned to 
Lire during a period oi convalescence. He 
with, born into an aristocratic fa mily h b Lit 
after Studying art na t\ns, 1 bulouSc- 
Lautrec became part of a circle of artists 

rh at i uented tKr seedy nightclub 
quarter oi Montmartre, Here, he painted 
L i cen es fro m the t lie a tre s g c ale - ba r 5 , 
brothels ami muSic halls, in particular the 
Mou E iei Rouge, 1 10 m l* (if t h e ca n ~ ean. 

To id o use “ L au tre c becan le a c en tral 


figure of tlie fu-de-srecle world that he 
depicted. He taught painting to the 
it lode lands ocie ty b e au t y\ S vu an tie 
Valadon (1865 ■ 1938), who became his 
rni siress. d b uiou se - L au tree introJuced 
her to Degas arid she became a successful 
painter ol figures, portraits and still hies. 
To ulo u se- La li t r ec l i? o fi -ce n t re 
compositions reveal a strong Japanese 
mil uence; he was also inspired by 
Gauguins use of outline and rhythmic: 
patterns. The Simplicity ol line, bcsld 
colour and tint shapes meant that his art 
was well suited to graphic design and he 


became known as a master ol hot!i the 
poster and the lithograph. 

English painter Walter Sickert 
(lS6(h*1942) was born in Munich. 
Despile the Fact that both his 
grandfather and his hither were painters, 
Sickert mi hilly pursued a career as an 
actor. In 1868* lie moved to London ind 
studied at the Slade School of Art where* 
he took lessons irorn Whistler. He later 
went to Paris and met Edgas Degas, 
whose drawing and creative use fit 
pictorial space made a deep impression. 

Like Toukj use Lautree, Sickert 
turned to the theatre and the music hall 
tor his subjects, painting portraits and 
low-life genre subjects, often depicted 
from ambiguous points ot view. 

The theme <if conlui^d or failed 
communication between people became 
a regular feature ol his art Sickert also 
painted intimate domestic scenes 
emphasising die wallpaper patterns and 
other banal features, as well as creating 
abstract decorative shapes and flattening 
the sense of space. 


* Ennui (Boredom) ci 9£4 
Walter Sickert 

SteJktrts pat ntmgs present, a sometimes 
disturbing view of sexuality m which 
nm.isuai vantage points.create a complex 
cmd intense sense of spare, litre, a couples 
troubled relationship is brilliantly suggested 
rn a bleak portrait which was the 
inspiration /ora story By Virginia Woolf 



A At the Salon, rue desMoulcns, IS 94 Henri v > r . Toulouse-Lautrec 

Thufouse-Laiitre: used to visit- Brot.befs,. in particular Me me in the rue des Moulins, sin k 
observing pros situ tes inspired him to paint a n umber of works. These are, however, not 
voyeuristic or judgemental. Here, Bored prostitutes are seated on plush ‘velvet sofas; the 
womens is oh f son and loneliness seem to he what interests L an tree. 
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Raw Angst 




N THE PAINTINGS OF NORWEGIAN 

artist Edvard Munch (1863-1944), 


there h a great affinity with the 
Symbolist workof Paul Gauguin whom 


he met m Paris in 1908, 


The- mten^f colour and visionary 
decorative qualities arc, Ii-Owevet, allied 
in Munchs work to a. deep c motions] 
anguish El']a.t came from t he? need to 
express his innermost ioelings, 

M unch, along walk Van Gogh, was 
a forerunner ul Expressionism; this 
was one of the greatest movements at 
the start oi’ the 20th century; which 
abandoned die idea ol art being 
faithful to nature in i avour oi making 
work that exp rested emotions residing 
deep within the arList 

Munch's mother died when he waif 
five and his sister when he was 16 : both 
experiences afic-cted him deeply a rad, as 
an adult, he suffered bouts oi mental 


illne ss a rad was subjected to electric 
shock therapy. Munch studied art in 
Christiania (now Oslo) and travelled 
i n (jcm ran v, 1 1 -A v a nd Fra nc e, b el o re 
settling in Oslo. During Ins visits to 
Paris between 1889 and 1892, he became 
hum liar with Van Gogh bind the work oi 
Gauguin and other Symbolists, including 
Odilon Redon. 

Munch formulated bis own personal 
itri in which the swirling lines and 
strident colours both contain and 
surround strange, dreamlike images. 
Revealingly he said: 'Art is the {apposite 
oi Nature. A work oi art can only come 
iron: inside a person. 1 

In the 1890s, he worked on The 
Frtrze of Lif e Cycle oi pilintings, winch 
include The Stream and which reveal 
the artists preoccupation with themes 
oi alienation, neurosis and morbidity - 

J 

subjects that continue to concern artists 


m the 21st century Unsurprisingly 
perhaps. Munch had a troubled 
re Eli do n ship wi eh wo in en, wh o in he 
portrayed as powerful, enigmatic 
creatures. He allowed his own heelings 
{} I Sexua [ iiiadecju at \\ jea k?us y and 
unease to eat away beneath the surface 

of the works. 

Munch lived a dissolute life 
drinking and wornanrang — and the 
unhap pier he was, the more 
a utob i Og r ap h leaf h i s work be cam e, 
revealing his state of mind through 
increasingly unnerving imagery and 
contorted forms. 

He did, however, achieve success 
rn Ins hie time, exhibiting worldwide 
and winning awards. He also produced 
etchings, lithographs and woodcut 
engravings that greatly influenced 
the development oi die German 
Expressionist art movement. Die Bruc&e. 


► Tift- Scream, 1893 Edvard Munch 

The hes t-knvwn efaJJ Munrhs work, there are s event f vershns sfthis pamting, wbieh h 
part cf a series entitled The Frieze of Life, expferrng themes of fife, hve t fear, death and 
mefemchoJy* Describing fats nup nation for the wt?rA, Mund? talked about sensing 'an infinite 
scream passing through nature*. 
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Explicitly Erotic 


N AUSTRIA, the highly ornamental 
work of Gustave Klimt ( IS 62-1918) 
contained elements of Symbolism, 
b u t w as also p ar t o i the u tw decora ti vc 
art movement known as Art Nouveau. 
Developed in the lS9Gs, this movement 
w as 11 i spi red b y o tga nic, n a t ur a] Ilj r ms 
and expresised itself in various media 
s culp ture, j e wetter y, ce ran i acs ai id poster s. 
An international style, Art Nouveau was 
known in Austria as Sr^fnariyjiJ, Klimt 
was one oi the lounding members ot the 
V i en ne&e S ece ssio n i rs V r i e n rj a, a grou p i if 
forward 1 looking artists and designers 
that i ormed in IS97 and who broke away 
from the mainstream salon exhibitions to 
explore the possibilities tor art outside 
the confines of academic traditaoh. 

Gustav Klimt trained as m 
architectural decorator and begin his 
career painting interior rnurals ira large 

► Nude, 1917 Emw Schiele 
With hi ten a lira ami s trange pose of a 
moman bent hack 'wards, thi j study of a nude 
lev fa hke a typical Schiele eompositton. 

In Apru 1912, be 'mas ar rested for seducing 
a young girl below the age of consent and 
■t7f the same time police seized more than 
a hundred drawings mhieh they collide red 
to be pornography c. 


public buddings. His career came to an 
abrupt end when three of his paintings 
were criticized and destroyed for their 
overt eroticism. Klimt's work ss 
characterized by a decorative layer 
composed of elegant go I if or bright It 
coloured shapes that conceal or distract 
troiii the erotic positions adopted by 
mam of the models. Klimts distinctive 

A 

style is inspired by an eclectic range ot 
mil uerices, including Egyptian and 
B yv an 1 1 n e art, t lie e ligtav irsgS til 
Alt jrec h t D lire r Lin J J i ip an esc uk iyo- e . 
His many candid portraits of women, 
often re now r ned femmes i a tales, 
feature archetypal images of feminine 
beauty and sexualitv. 

Fellow Austrian, Egon Schiele 
(1890* 1918), met Gustav Klimt :it the 



£S? 


Viennese Acad-emv in 1907. Klimt 

A 

recognized Schieles talent and, in 1909, 
invited Schiele to exhibit with Him; here 
he came across the workol Munch and 
Van Gogh, among others. Disillusioned 
with the academic style, Schiele began to 
ma kc explicitly Sexual work that many 
found deeply shaking. He also made a 
series of self-portraits which, with their 
exaggerated gestures* arresting colour 
combinations and jagged contours, 
s hi jwed 11 1 e i fi il ue nee o 1 Exp res s itir’i a m n . 

Schiele is best known for hh 
drawings and watercolours in which 
writhing, naked and often emaciated 
bodies express a range of intense 
emotions* from passion to desolation. 

3 lie n-erVv -quality of his line, combined 
wit!) his complex, tortured personality, 
help contribute to an anxious and, at 
times, disturbing vision. 

► The Virgin, i912 Gustav Klimt 
This brilliantly .decorathas work h 
distinguished by the jewel-like cclows and 
the j'wrrhng ornate patterns of the many 
none rs on the bedIn a break with 
riaturahsnr KItml uses symbolu elements 
drawn fiem m eclectic range of influences 
sjjbic.h empbmi'zes hom different his work 
is from tradt ti on a I fin e art. 
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Intimate Interiors 


ETWEEN THE Post- 
Impressionists and artists dt 
modern era stands a. small 
group oi French artists known as the 
N-abis (the Hebrew word tor prophets). 
United by a love of GauglHrt, these 
artists met at the Academic Julien in 
Park in the 1890$* 

The Nabis rejected the naturalism 
o 1 [ s3 1 p rcssio n i sin a n J adn d i re J 
the simplilication oi form and the 
spirituality that they iound m Gauguin 
a nd j a pa n esc nr t. 1 f ier re Eo tin ard and 
Edo uard Vuillard who initially shared a 
studio in Pans., were the most important 


Nabis. Both artists funused on painting 
quiet, introspective scenes of domestic 
life, termed Intimate* 

Known as the lap an esc iS'abi, Pierre 
Bonnard (1R67—1947) had an insunetive 
led for design which expressed it sell 
11 1 roug h h is love oi J ap Line.se wo t jdcti t s. 
Bonnard samp lifted die shapes and 
parterns oi has compnsidorvs aiid made 
use oi light, not as the Irnprevisionists 
had done, but as an intrinsic partoi his 
rhythmic, colourful compositions 

He painted intimate interiors which 
emphasized everyday objects, and the 
members oi families gathering round the 


table or going about their daily routines. 
Bo nr a rds i nod els re ve d 1 attic t) f the i r 
personality. From 1926, he worked in 
Le Cannul where he often used his vote 
Mar die as his model* as well as painting 
flowers, interior views an J land stipes 
He was a great colourist whose 
conventional works radiate a sense of 
wellbeing along with their prismatic 
light effects. 

Edouard Vuillard (1868—19401 spent 
prachcaJIv all his life in Paras, When 
his father died, his mother turned to 
dressmaking to support her family and 
Vuillard was surrounded by fabric and 
lengths oi doth. This early exposure to 
patterned cloth is reflected in the 
wailpapcred intimCto interiors o 1 his 
paintings in w. 1:ich people, inainly 
women, are shown carrying out everyday 
tasks.! he muted, delicate colour % 3 
small brushstrokes and broken surface 
contribute to a rich textural sense. 

Like fellow Nabi, Bonnard, Vu all aid's 
early work was hugely influenced by 
1 a pa nese dr a ws ngs. Vu i [ l ard con slant! v e 
sketched people in public places. 

His modest paintings reflect a love 
of the ordinary,but there is aim an 
i nt riguing a ml ?ig u i ty of i<>rrn (hat 
creates a subtle tension. His later works 
were larger and more naturalistic due 
to reliance on photographs 



A The Dress with Foliage (nkiail), 1892 Edouard Vuillard 

Vat literd s early exposure £p rpils t/fdetpraliv^fabrk - bis mother was a dressmaker — is 
revealed 1 trough the wmggly-p altern e. d dress vfthe standing figure. This crowded, intimate 
scene, with the women heni over fhrzrsewm^ also reflectshts love of the simple shapes that 
he found m Japanese prints. 
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* Dining Room in the Country, 1913 Pierre Bonnard 
When Bonnard m&vedjrvm Parr* to ike $e#fh of France, his use of :ofour brightened in 
rtsponse to the Mediterranean sunbighL The contrast between the dominant. elements of the 
tomposthon — the strong vertical hues and the ctrcnhrr tab?? — and the htth details of ife 
interims such as the cats on the chairs, enhances the fee/rug cf tranquildomestic intimacy. 












BREAKING THE 
BOUNDARIES 

C1900—1950 


T he first half of the 20th century yaw people’s 
lives change in extraordinary ways that we tan 
hardly imagine. Those who might have been 
relying on the hansom cab to go about their daily 
business now had the automobile. Telephones and other 
technological developments eased the process ot 
ctfiTim uni cation. Scientific and medical advances 
improved the lives ot many, and even saved the lives of 
those who might have succumbed to a previously 
incur aide illness or disease. 

However,, two world wary took their toll on the 
population,, with many artists getting caught up in die 
struggles, or having to flee their country in older to 
survive; the mounting pressures of living at a time of 
upheaval undeniably took their toll. As the century 
progressed, the pace stepped up and the old certainties 
d i sapp ea fed, never to l )C re p lap ed. Art i Sts , 1 ike every one 
else, had to come to terms with this transformation by 
trying to make some sense of the flux. 

This notion of the 20th century as a time of 
momentous change is mirrored by the fact that there 
were many emerging art movements and styles. These 


were often short dived; at the start of the century 
no sooner had a new style made its mark,, than 
it disappeared or reformed round a different grouping 
ot artists. 

Modernism is. the broad and lasting term that 
overarches the art made at the beginning ot the 20th 
century A description that is applied across all the arts 
- namely tine art, applied art, architecture, literature and 
music before 1914 — modernism rejected the stuffy; 
traditional art of the previous century and 
wholeheartedly welcomed everything that was fresh and 
progressive in the modern era. 

During the 20th century, photography became 
accepted as a tine art medium in its own right. This new 
method of recording the world had dear implications 
for the practice ot" painting, bringing its very purpose 
into question. Suddenly, what was in front oi you Could 
be rendered far more quickly and easily with a camera 
than with a paintbrush. Artists were forced to engage 
with this idea and redirect their work methods, 

Cezanne is regarded as the linchpin of modern 
painting and crucial to the artistic developments of the 
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20t h ce ntu r v; Cezanne didn’t paint a r e ali a t i c like ness of 
die arranged apples and the landscapes in his 
Compositions; instead lie examined them intently to see 
how they fitted together form illy in terms of structure, 
tone and colour, applying the principles that lie had 


gleaned from hit research. 

The result was paintings that commented on the 
phys i cal wc > rld, but ab ove all p o sse ssed th eir < m n sense 
of space. After Cezanne, paintings, whether figurative or 
abstract, Convey more of an alternative pictorial reality. 


spirit of freedom and autonomy;, exploration and 
innovation are the key words here. Soule painters 
focused on their own private struggle,, picking up where 
Van Gogh had left oil and looking deep within 
themselves- to explore their innermost feelings. German 
Expressionists like Emil Nolde and Max Beckmann are 
examples of this tendency (as are later American 
Abstract Expressionists like Jackson Pollack and 
Willem de Kooning). 

Others, such as Kasimir Malevich and Piet 


For the first time, painting was articulating its own 
lang u age. r [ h is meant th at M at is se, 11 le Fa u ve s, the 
Expressionists and all the artists that were to fallow in 
the 20th. century had to determine exactly how this 
language should best be constructed. 

This opened up the whole question of what was fit 
and proper to paint. As painters began to look wherever 
they chose for inspiration, what made 20th century art 
so exciting and radical was that no one, single trend or 
course was followed. Rather, the 20th century is a story 
of disparate movements and artists who, collectively and 
individually; approached their subject matter in a new 


Mondrian, adopted a more intellectual approach, 
referring to the political or psychological theories of the 
day, or, like Wassily Kandinsky, used other art forms 
such as writing or music as a starting point. The 
revolutionary approach developed by Pie ass os Cubist 
experiments, the absorption of Freud's theories of the 
unconscious into the. surreal world of Salvador Dali, 
or the fascinating' and insightful self-portraits of Frida 
Kahlo can not be httod neatly into any category. This is 
the point. In the 20th century; painting is less easy to 
pigeon-hole; it is characterized by being highly 
s ll bj ectiv e and broa dly d i ve rse. 
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Pa v i n g the Way 


ike Titian and Manet before 
him, Paul C&tanne (1839“1906) 
is a hugely significant artist 
whose tie straddled two major periods 
ol chLiuge. Ctz ani \ t 's paintings reflect 
the division; he is the hist Arid most 
significant oi the Post Impressionists o! 
the 19th century. Even though he died 
only six years into the 20th century, hie 
wort has had an enormous a nd i LLStmg 
impact on the modern era. Cezanne's 
groundbreaking; experiments with form 
and structure have led him to be 


considered as important an artist as 
Leonardo and Rembrandt. 

Cezanne came from a relatively 
wea. Ithy b ackg round and an allowance 
fro in his father meant that he could 
travel from his birthplace in Aix-en- 
Provence to Paris. Here, he bcCAiiie 
friends with Garni Be Pissarro and got 
i n vo he J in the anti-establish in en t mi jv es 
against the Academy. He was involved in 
the first Impressionist exhibition of 
1874.1 hroughtiut Ins hie, however, 
Cezanne continued to submit work to 


the offrcnd Pans Salom Although he met 
Manet and Degas through his friend 
Pissarro, Cezanne was never part ol any 
group or movement. He preferred to 
pursue his own experimental approach to 
composition and form through research 
into Other artists,, as well as bv 
experimentation in the studio. 

Mlicit oi Cezanne's early wo rk is 
quite dark and heavily worked, often 
with the help oi a palette knife; a 
new trecdom and lightness appears m 
his work after contact with the 
Impressionists in the 1870s. After the 
death of his hither in 1886, Cezanne 
moved back to Aix. Here he began an 
intense period oi work in the studio 
during which he was preoccupied with 
the question of solidity arid form. 
Whether lie was painting apples and 
oranges on a table cloth, the Provenyai 
hill s or working from a nude model, 
he sought to convey u sense oi the 
underlying structure of wluit lav before 
him. He it i ade re [>e ated studies of to rie, 
looking carefulIv at the wav this affected 
form, which meant that many of his 
paintings altered a fundamental 
re-evaluation of the picture plane. 

In demonstrating now it was possible to 
retreate tSle d imen sions of sp ace withi n 
the frame, Cezanne prefigured Cubism 
and paved the way lor painting in the 
2ilth cen hi tv. 

j 



* Still Life with Apples, 1893-94 Paul Cezanne 

In his search to express three -dimensionml firm more effectively m the two-dimensional pkme 
of his ftfHWtfj, Ceramic often appears to shift bis viewpoint. You can sec this if you compare 
the shape of the ellipses erf the fop of the two 'inji.es m this still life — the ellipse of the vase om 
the right appears to be ftltet? towards m. 
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In 1859, Cezanne s father bought an estate on the outskirts ofAix-en-Provenct\ Tbc large 
home ami grounds, with chestnut freer and views of Mont Sam te-Yictm rf, inspired Ge-zamie, 
He painted this particular tewnue several times, using a palette knife to model the vegetation. 
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Riotous Colour 


LTHOUGH SHORT-LIVED, 

Fauvism was out; of the firs: 
major new movements in 
western art in the 20th century and arose 
out of the friendships formed in Pans 
between the artists Andre Demin 
(1800-1954) ? Mauricc Je V1 aminC k 
(1876* 195S), Raoul Duty (1877-1953), 
Georges Rouault (1871-M 95 8) and 
Henri Matisse (1S69—1954). 

1 he Fauves lirst exhibited together at 
the Salon d Automnc in 1905, irid their 
name came from the critic Vauxcelles 
who, in reference to a Donatello statue 
exhibited in the same room, exclaimed: 
^Donatello au mthtu des fas veil 
('Donatello among the wdd beasts!’) 


Hiuvisin refers to paintings that are 
intensely bright and which make use aft' 
an artificial colour scheme in which 
miuiv oi the colours clash vioJenth 

_p Jr 

pinks on reds, or oranges on reds, 
lor ex ample. This was revolution art in 
that it broke with the tradition oi 
trying to match colours to those that 
existed in the natural world. Here, viv id 
colour was used more tor dramatic and 
d ect ir at i ve ei feet 

Andre Derain was perhaps the most 
tepical and certainly one of the most 
important of the Fauves. In bis Fauci si 
phase, Derain painted landscapes that 
were notable lor their scorching colour 
as well as lor the broken, mosaic- style 


brushwork. From about 1919 on wards, 
Derain's style became more markedly 
eclectic. Maurice de Via mine k initially 
also made use oi wild colour contrasts, 
inspired in part by the Van Gogh 
exhibition ih Paris in 1901. 

Like Detain, he painted rhiiinl v 
primitive landscapes and in later years 
reverted to a more sober style. A graphic 
artist and textile designer, Raoul Duly 
was inspired to join the Fa Lives be cause 
oi his ns social ion with Matisse. 

Du ivs t r Lidc t m r k st vle o f drawi tig - 
rapid calligraphic murks over bright 
colour washes - developed alter his 
period with the Fauves. Georges 
Rouault, although a close associate ot 
the FauVcS, was the odd One out. 

Rouault s vision was altogether darker; 
he pairated a series of figures on the 
outside of society such as downs and 
prostitutes, expressing Ins hatred oi all 
things inhumane and corrupt. 


► Open Window, No;, i 928 
Raoul Dufy 

Duty uses bold colour and pattern to depict 
this interior of a hotel room auerloohng the 
FrencJ?Riviera, The open window reveals 
an inviting and vibrant wt’w that is full 
of/tgbt Tbisjoyfuf scene bits flat areas of 
colour in contrast to the ornate patterns 
an d smtrk ng s expressive ailhg raph j r hn es. 



* London Bridge, 1906 Andre Derain 


Deram came to London in 1 906 to produce a scries of works to rival C/aude Monets London 
vie'ws, exhibited to great trcclirrm in 1 904. Derain made painting3 of bridges ami barges 
along the river Thames m ’a.ibrcb the scenes are transformed by the vivid, intense colour. 
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Colour, Line and Pattern 


ME OF THE GREATEST ARTISTS 

of the 20th century, Henri 
Matisse (1869-1954) used 
pictorial space primarily to convey the 
■emotive power ot [jure colour. 

He was not interested m cormracing 
the viewer ol the reals tv of the spate 
within the frame* rather Ids paintings 
are meaningful because of the brilliance 
ol his colour, line an J overall sense 
ol design. Matisse gave up his original 
training as a lawyer to be a punter 
'i rid studied ufidtr Ciustave hIoreau, 
the I e ade r o i tl lc Sy mbo 1 ist move merit. 

In 1904 ? Matisse joined forces with 
the Fauces. 

Other influences played a part in 


Ma tissc *$ subs l l l[li e n i develop? mefi t 
including a visit to North Africa in 1906 
and an Idamic exhibition in Munich in 
1910 . Here, he was greatly impressed by 
the richness ol the oriental textile's and 
patterns, the influence ol whierli can be 
seen particularly m his Odabsaite senes 

of 1930-25. 

The great ballet impresario, Diaghilev, 
and his Russian troupe were in Park in 
1909 and thi s was another source of 
inspiration, leading to two great works 
lb at ur i ng n c i rc I e a f d an c ang tig urea 
known as The Fiance arid Music, Matisse 
was drawn, in particular* to studies of tire 
figure, commenting: 4 [it is] through the 
human figure that l best succeed in 


expressing the almost religious feeling I 

hive towards Life . 

From 1917 Matisse lived rnii nly in 
Nice on the Cote d'Azur, producing 
paintings that celebrated the strong 
sunlight arid the textures and patterns he 
found in interior studies as well bis in the 

views around him.. When cancer 
confined him to a wheelchair, M arisse 
evolved a new working method, cutting 
Out simple shapes in brightly coloured 
piper and arranging them into large 
abstract collages?. Towards the end of his 
life, Matisse worked on the Chapel of 
the Rosirv at Ven.cc, creating mu nils, 
stained-glass windows and even a new 
design lor the priests' robes. 


The Dance, jQOQ Henri Matisse 

Matisse was commissioned by aRussian merchant in 1909 to product' 1 he Dance and 
Music, linn Jorge decuralrue panels for a palace m Moscow. Ounce was popular at the lime 
because OtagMJcv and bis Ballets Russes had just 'visited Parts. Speaking g/d he Dance, 
Mature mce said that it evoked life and rbytbm . 
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Deep Emotions 


HILE G EG HflE S RoUAU LT, 

t i it 1 un I a kelv me r ra b lt of th e 
_■ 

Fauves, was painting bis 
cl lit k ^ tortured visions of vice and cruelty 
in Paris, artists in Germany were starting 
to develop a new sir le of painting which 
wa 3 to be li vchide tor equally strong 
emotion?. Just as the Fiuves had run riot 
with their palette in Paris, the German 
artists involved with the new movement 
made use oi bright colour. Here, 
ho wo - it, the rnood way more menacing, 
sombre and bleak. 


In Dresden m 1905, Ernst Ludwig 
Kirchraer (18SO-1938), Erich Heckel 
(1S83* 1970), Karl Schmidt Rot duff 
(1834-'197b) and Emil Nolde 
(1867—1956) formed Da Bracke, 
meaning 'the bridge', a name ehostri 
localise the ilrtisty in the group wan ted 
to be seen ay projecting forward into the 
future. Dip Erikke was the first of two 
major Expressionist movements in 
C iirmanv. The group had no clear 
manifesto, although most oi its member's 
expressed an interest in primitive art. 


Something that was rtrilected in the mtive 
style in which they approached their 
figures, landscapes and scenes derived 
from modern urban living. They showed 
an array oi milucnues s including the 
Ftiuves 5 the Nab i s, Van Gogh, Gauguin, 
Air scan art and Munch. 

Once the group had dissolved in 
1913, NolJe continued to be inspired 
by his travels, painting simplified but 
intensely emotional and energetic 
landscapes III rich, vivid colour. A deeply 
re lig iou s ar list, h e wa s a Iso v er v solitary 
and r-vo[ved his pairicuI llt brand of 
e mot a o i a al exp re ssionii m at a distal ice 
from the group. Kir diner went on to 
create a series oi Berlin street scenes 
w Inch gave powerful expression to the 
alienation and frenzy of modern city life. 

Not aligned with she group but 
precursive of Die Brtickes ideas, the 
work of Paula Modersohn Becker 
(1876-1907) — in particular the 
insightful portraits focusing on the worn 
faces of peasants reveals her to be one 
of die most important harbingers oi the 
G errn a n Exp ress ion i si mo venae n t. 

► Old Peasant Woman, cl 905-190 7 
Pa ula M o dees oi i n - B ec ker 

Modersob?}-Becker spent ft me m the artist s 
colony of IVorfsioede inhere she made padic 
mark inspired by nature. From 1 905, after 
teeing paintings by Cezanru and Gavguin^ 
her work took -a nnn direction* From this 
point, she uses stronger colour and there is 
a flei d simplicity and decisiveness. 



A Tropical Heat, 191S Emil Nolde 

Nolde travelled the South Seas between 1913 and 1914 —from China, Japan and South-east 
A sia to the west coast of Africa* These tropica! p urn tyr provided great inspiration and be 
went on to produce many intensely coloured, expressive works that leaned towards primitivism. 
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Playing the Harlequin 


ITH A VAST AN D DIVERSE 
body of work and a life 
that spanned over ninety 
years, Pabkj Picasso (IS81 “1973) 
do miniitcd the 201 Si century [ike no 
other at fa s L Picasso mis an t“ rtd Its si y 
imaginative artist and constlintly 

reinvented his art, employing a variety of 
Jifie rent media paintings, drawings, 
collages* etchings, sculptures and 
ceramics - to make liis mark. Picasso 
hirnseli said that he used these ditfei'ent 
means of expression not tor their own 
sake, but because the subjects that he 
wanted to express tlemantlecl it oi him. 

Born in Malaga in southern Spain, 


Picasso- was the son ol M art protesson 
From 1901 to 1906, Picasso travelled 
between Barcelona and Paris, working on 
a series oi meLi neboh portraits depicting 
the misery anti poverty experienced by 
those who lived on die streets."! his 
be£ j &me known is hid Blue Period arid 
was swiftly followed by the Rose Period, 

wh i ch tea t urLd p ainti n g.s of circus 
performers which were less severe and 
warmer in tone. His seminal painting, 

Lcs Ucmuisdk r d 'Autgn on , begur i in 190 6, 
was a turning point. It marked tiie 
beginning of Cubism and was an 
attempt to break down the picture plane 
into a series ol geometric shapes. Picasso 


became a close triend oi Georges Braque 
and together they developed works 
which allowed the viewer to experience 
several di lie rent views oi an object at the 
same time. In a lurcher development 
known as Synthetic Cubism, the pan 
collated bus tickets, tom up newspaper's 
and stencilled letters into their paintings. 

From 1914 onwards, Picasso 
ceaselessly pushed his work in all sorts oi 
new d a rect i on s. He h ?o ke tl to c! as si cal 
mythology, builtigfits and war for 
inspiration and was fascinated bv 
politics; his i n fainous Gaern seerpainting 
ol 1937 eloquently expresses his 
repugnance at the 1 utility of war. He 
also made several paintings that reierred 
to other artists' work, most notablv a 

r h 

series based on Lets Men inns by his 
fellow Spaniard, Velasques He was 
nothing ii not prolific. 

Other paintings simply sprang from 
imaginative purncys that Picasso 
allowed H i rose 11 to undertake, deploying 
a range of unconscious: and conscious 
imagery and showing die artist as a kind 
oi shaman figure, capable ot all kinds ot 
sorcerv aid tnckerv. 

J J 



^ LES DEM GISELLE 1 D'AVTGNON (dctaill 1907 PABLO PlCASSO 
In painting Ll i s Demo is dies, Pi cans not ani\ brake mem y of the centuries- dd convention f 
belonging to western art, but be aho introdueed mfluemcffrom other cultures —for example^ 
the bends of the tXoo mo men or? the right and the momem on the extreme left are derived 
tr t?m Afri am ?? i asks. 
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^ LasMenina5 ? No 31 ? 7957 Pablo PrcASSO 

Intendeel by Picasso to be a homage to PebiT.ysscT,, Picasso spent five months in 1957 working 
on his own inferprefatimj of the great Spanish masterpiece. Tty trig with themes ofretleeti on 
and tromp'C foal, Picasso kept experimenting wtih different verst ons of the grand interior 
court scene, which resulted: n 55 new oil paintings* 
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In Three 


C UBISM DATES FROM H)Qf And 

specifically from L-es Demoisdks 
d Avig n ot. e, 1 3 kii & t o*s co m pk te 
reappraisal of form. The rairSai hand side 
{)i the pointing, with its flattened shapes 
Arid simplified mask-like heads dial 
PicassO lind discovc red am African art,. 

allows a radical new approach to pictorial 

space and marks the beginning of an 
attempt to represent the multi- 
J i rn ensional i mi ure o i so! id tl la n g s. 

Picasso and Georges Braque 
£ 18S2-196 3) began to work toget i ilt 
alter discovering die y enjoyed a mutual 
interest in African sculpture and the later 
work is 1 Cezanne. 

Both artists were interested in 
discover nig a method oi representation 
that went beyond the conventional wavs 

J J 

of conveying space; they aimed to 


Dimensions 


transcend tire rules oi perspective and 
meddling using light and dark. They 
wanted to pursue their own idea of 
realism and present objects seen from 
all angles, a truer reflection oi how the 
human eye perceives reality. 

The frrst phase ol this new 
movement was known as Andy tka] 

C ubism. n ie se pa in tings are getser aJ 1 v 
more monochromatic and starker than 
the paintings ol Synthetic Cub i $rn_ 

As Cubism moved into this pha^vt, 
other artists such as Juan Gris 
(1SS7-- 1927) and Fernand Leger 
(IKS'! 1955) also became part ol the 
movement. Although Picasso and 
Braq ue s i nitial p artners hip w as 1 1 token 
up by the First World War, Georges 
Braque continued to make Cubist- 
inspired works, while allowing for a 


rarage O 1 [jamterly marks And earthy 
colour to come to the fore. Spanish artist 
Juan Gris developed a sober s intellectual 
approach to his paintings of everyday 
items in which he often coll aged 
materials that stood as a reminder id 
their original function,. 

Aidlitectura [ $tuJ tn t Leger became 
part of the Cubist circle in Paris in 1910. 
Typ i cal I y\ his e arl v pain 11 n.gs were 
inspired by machinery and construction 
aid showed a preoccupation with 
volume and solidity that led to the 
nickname ‘‘tubist 1 . Amedeo Modigliani 
(IRS4-1920), an Italian painter and 
sculptor, moved to Pans in 190ti. 
Although he did not become part of the 
Cubist group, the flattened and simplified 
forms in his work show the influence of 
both Cubism and African sculpture. 


► Landscafe, i 90S Georges Bra-qwe 

Belonging to the a ntrfylicaf period cfCiihi jwz , this work does no? refer directly to the landscape 
that inspired if, hut rather offers an interpretation in which spate is explored from ail angles* 
Typically, Braque uses a narrow range cf muted mid earthy tones here. 
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From Orphism to lyricism 


It PH ISM , A VARIETY of 

Cubism, -evolved aroimd 1910 
amongsr the second wuve of 
Cubist artists. Robert Dekiunsv 

_p 

(1885“ 1941) wa s the central figure oi 
the group who wanted to make Cubism 
a more poetic e^ptrienci:; It was tell that 
the introduction of pure prismatic colour 
into the fractured structure of the picture 
plane was the best wav to achieve this. 

The name Orphism came iroin 
Orpheus, the singer and port ed 
Greek mythology, i\ figure who, these 
artists believed, represented the 
supremacy oi the unconscious spirit 
over ra tao n al is m. 

Robert Delaunav started his 

J 

investigations into colour m 1908. He 
began by making puintings that featured 
churches und buildings in Paris, revealing 
the d ynaimsm and pur try that lie saw in 


the architecture. Declaring that 'colour 
is form and subject 1 , his paintings 
uncovered a new, lyrical side to Cubism, 
creating movement and depth through 
contrasting blocks oi colour and 
It ag men t ed for m. 

Delft uimv 's wO rk becanit 3nCrea si rtgIv 
abs tract, relying on a purely prismatic 
surface to convey the poetical experience 
oi reality that he rei erred to as 
the ^heartbeat tut man hirnsclt \ 
Delaunay's wile, Ukraine ho rri Sonia 

r 

Terk Del Liu nay £1885 1979), wan a 
notable artist also associated with, the 
development oi Orphism. 

Or phi sm had a 1 u m i no sit y and 
ethereal quality winch in turn was well 
suite J to tlie wo rk o i Marc Ch aga11 
(1887^1985). Chagall was born into a 
poor Jewish family in Belarus, studied in 
St Petersburg and then went to Pans iis 


I 910 where he Carrie into contact with 
the Cubists. Although early works 
show a marked Cubist influence, he was 
principally interested in 1 1 nding a way oi 
conveying memories oi hisca rlv life in 

> O Jt 

Russia and its rich folk-art tradition. 

Chagall Combined an unreal colour 
sense with dream-like images drawn 
with n child-like simplicity. In his lirical 
scenes, figures and am lilacs freely float 
across the picture plane, with a 
dislocated sense oi sice and scale. 

Like Chagall, Chaim Soutine 
[1 89 3-194$) w as a Ru ss i an | ew i sh 
emigre. He settled in Pans in 1913 
where his wild visions oi landscape and 
of dead animals, m which the paint was 
t h icklv a pp I ltd, we re o ut o i step with 
most of the developments in Paris at chut 
time, having more in -common with die 
Expressionist move me rat in Germany. 


► The Poet Reclining, J91S Marc Chagall 

in this tranquil mm! scene, Cbcmdi is behaved to be remembering tteplace in the Russian 
countryside 'where he mid bis first zvsfe, Beifa, spent char honeymoon If is cm intensely tyr'Xid 
mark in ec' j^ 1 ? ch the rose-coloured sk\ captures the mxfaigzc moot? of tb? artist i re^rte. 
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A New Dynamic 


he Futurist Manifesto was 
signed in 1930 and Indian 
art isi s, Umta_ i rto E occion i 
(1882-1916), Carlo Carta (1831-1966), 
Giacomo Balia (1871—1958) and Ginn 
8 even m (1833—1%6) were among tin. 
signatories. The rrimement or agin tile J As 
a result of the growing technological and 
s dentJ fie advanoesoftI il* 20lb cermirv, in 
par tic id ar because oi the iinportante oi 
c ;pccd and movement to modern life. In 
i arm eh the same way that die Cubists had 
concluded that the conventional wav of 

iF 

rep resen t i ng s [3 ace wi t h p ersp ec rive s 3c> 
longer adequately represented their 
vision, the Futurists wanted to find a 
Jifierenl pictorial reality to convey the 
sensation oil movement. 

Early Futurist work relied upon the 
JivisitmUt theories of uimuxed colour 

lh at the Impressionists had eh ost rs to 


■ci np 1{ jv w he ra d ep net ing throngs ing 
crowds on the Parisian boulevards. Bid!a 
had visited Paris in 1910 and he passed 
his knowledge oi divisionist colour 
theory on to Boccioni and Sever ini. 

In his earliest Futurist works, 
Boccioni painted a crowded tinv figures 
as tittle more than dots hurtling forward 
in diagonal streams. Later paints lags 
made use oi the discoveries oi C ub ism, 
such as the dissection oi the picture 
plane into many 1ragments and the 
simultaneous viewpoint, to coin in u me ate 
the feeling of movement. 

In several oi his paintings, Giacomo 
Balia attempted to show morion by 
superimposing several linages on top 
oi each other. Bad a was not as interested 
in conveying speed as some of the 
other Futurists and the result was 
paintings with a charm oi their own. 


His later works became increasingly 
abstract. Carlo Carra started out as a 
Futurist, making work that fused 
dynamism with a Cubist fragmentation 
oi lbrm a but iroin about 1918 a lie 
became increasingly influenced bv the 
enigmatic, metaphysical paintings ol 
Giorgio de Chirico. 

Severmi made several paintings in 
the Futurist idiom, in particular 
convening die dance rhvthinsoi die 

J O j 

music half but he too moved away 
after a short while. 

Futurism as a movement came to 
an end in 1914, although its influence 
was iar-re aching. It had an impact 
on Cubism and on the artists oi the 
Rfane Rater, It also paved the way lor 
the socially critical work in Germany 
of George Grosz and Otto Dix iri 
the 1930s. 


► Dynamism of a Dog on a Leash, i 912 Giacomo Ball a 
In bis desire iz find n mzy vfdepicting light, movement and speed Ra fur superimposed 
images zn fop of each zther, In this tm usual compos tit z n, the dogs dark body runs parallel 
<wsth the hem of his mts tress s Mack ski rt, icitfh the lead also shown in a repeated sequence. 
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Mystical Expressionism 


cr Blast Ritter f T tic Blue 
Rider') was termed in 1911, 

jHr 

preceding rlie dLssolutiaii of 
Dre Briket' an 1913.1 h is second wive oi 
Expressionisin wa s led by die artists 
Wassily Kindihsky (1S66—1944), Frame 
M ire (1 880—1916) i n J Aiigu stC M aC kc 
; 1 SS7“1914). Paul Klee (1379-1940) 

was another prom imp rat member and the 
f 3 am ter s G at 3 r ic I e M un ter (I H 77-1962) 
and Alexei von Jawlensky (1864—1941) 
were also closely involved. 1 he ideas that 


gave rise to the Blaire Retter were chiefly 
roman tic, re £ tit ig v> n u v i sion of man as 
part ■of a whole. To varying degrees the 
artist s involv e J gavc this spiritual beli c 1 
expression, while exploring the symbolic 
qualities ot colour and lolm. 

Alter visiting Delaunay in Paras 

in 1912 with Macke, Marc beta me 

preocc up ied wi th colour. He mainly 
painted animals,, placing these an an ali¬ 
en compassing natural environment using 
llat planes oi Colour, to show how all 


living things are in harmony. Macke was 
a German painter who studied Lit the 
Dass l l ldorf Acad e rn y. He v i si t e J T'u rash. 
in 1914 where he made many bright 
watercolours,going on to adopt the 
prismatic colour method favoured by the 
Orphists. Macke and Mate were killed an 
action during the First World War. 

Swiss bom Paul Klee set tied in 
Munich in 1906 where he made contact 
with the other Blaae Rater artists. 

Ho, too, absorbed a number oi different 
influences to produce a series oi’ 
t ra n siuo? n t w aterco k? w s. Klee deve It > ped 
his own personal meditative brand oi 
mystical expressionism. He moved ireedy 
between figuration and abstraction, Ills 
olten wattv [Huntings -drawl n K upon his 
love oi primitive and folk art. 

Be fore founding the Blau? Reiter, 

Russian-born Wassily Kandinsky strove 
for a harmony between colour and 
music, or the purposeful stirring id the 
soul' aS be put it Improvisation was a 
key note in his compositions, which 
blended fluid shapes and calligraphic 
Li me s. Kantl i n sky is ge nera I [ y co n sidered 
to be the pioneer of abstract painting. 


Accent in Pink, 

Wassily Kandinsky 

In this cvharftih fitter ’work, Kandinsky 
creates a dynamic surface in which the 
geometric farms move m and out of our 
field cf vision. Circlesplayeda dominant 
role m many later works. 



A Wallflower, 2 922 Paul Klee 

Paid Kfse often a? mist nod different media — oil paint, vsa ter colour, ink, etc - in one work. 
Wallilower typically has a delicate, ch Id-hhe quality and am far m spidery, hieroglyph -like 
symbols i nbtih Klee used to refer to the unconscious wor/d inspired hy poetry, music and dreams. 
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Towards Abstraction 


HE IMPORTANCE OF PlET 

Mondrian (1872-1944) lies 
in h i s d l l vdo { Jin-ent i> f J p ll re ! 
abstruction. His evolution from 
landscape painting to abstraction was a 
complex process and encompassed an 
eidv struggle with tlic mystical 
principles of theosophy, which claimed 
an intuitive understa. nding of di v ine 
nature. Born in Holland, Mondrian 
studied at the Amsterdam Academy and 
his Dutch background meant that 
landscape was ail - impair tint 

Initiidly, he focused on painting 
moody, tonal landscapes and buildings 
reflected in water; he became particularly 
interested in trees and hem their 
branches ai’id 1 oh age interlace, Some 
landscapes item the peri-ad 1907 to 
1910, with their brilliant odour, showed 
the influence oi the Fauves anti Van 


Gogh. Other early I a rad scapes revealed 
the flat sea under a weighty ho neon s 
with vast expanse!) ot open plain that 
progre s sive I y b eca r nc mo re a bst ra ct 

After Mondrian got involved with 
the Cubists iri Pans, his work began to 
change. He returned to Holland in 1914 
and founded the De Stiff periodical, 
setting out some of his new thinking 
which he named N eo - Phis tici sin and 
which referred to a systematic, abstract 
Style oi painting based c?n restricted 
colours and rectangular forms. 

In 191 9, Mondrian started to work 
on his first Neo-Plastic composition, 
experimenting first with coloured pieces 
oi paper on his studio wall and declaring 
that he wished to eliminate the object 
from the painting. 

Many of his compositions explore his 

ab stfact p n ncipl es — h i is i ted to p n m ar y 


colours and black, white and grey, the 
works present a series; of weights and 
co un t erbal a i i ces that are ne a die r ri gid 
nor symmetrical, but which hold die 
overall composition together 
Mondrian was fascinated bv the 
dynamic relation ship that existed ws thin 

his paintings, commenting on how*a 
balanced relation can exist with discords 1 . 
By the 1930s, colour had just about 
vanished from Mondrian's work to be 
replaced by- white planes and black bands 
of di fieri ng w idrh s. I n 1 93 8 be t r av el I l 1 J 
to the UK and New York, continuing to 
make abstract, autonomous works of 
great rhythm and movement. He spent 
the last lew years of his life in New York 
producing a series ol austere and pure 
pain tings in which he continue to strive 
to achieve 'the equilibrium of the 
universal and the particular'. 


► Composition with red, blue, black, yellow and grey, 1921 Piet Mondrian 
Oil on canvas, 39.5 x 35 cm 

Mwatrian first began working on these abstrn ct, grid-styfc compositions in 1920. Thick 
Mack fine; separate the rectangular forms t in which colour is used sparingly, with many 
left wJ?Eft\ In the 1921 paintings, mamj of the black lines step short at an arbitrary distance 
from the edge of the canvas. 
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Pure Geometry 


T MUCH THE SAME TIME that 
Mo ej dri a: a wa k d ev-ekip i itg 
Nco-Pl atticism, a new 

movement known as Suprematism was 
starling to develop an Russia. Ka simir 
M ulevich (187 8-T 935), A Ukrai n i an 
painter burn m Kiev who framed in 
Moscow, wus initially influenced bv 

- 1 mi J 

Postdrnpressionist tirtists such as 
Cezanne and Van ETogb, as well as 
Matisse and Picasso, Malevich took part 
i h th e is rs t K n av cot D i an jo nd s 
exhibition. This was organised bv 
Larionov, a Russian painter who, in 
protest against the .Moscow Art School, 



was drawn to the art that was popular m 
Paris and staged an exhibition of like- 
minded painters. 

Alter seeing the work oi Cubist 
pai liter s in Par is in 1912„ Malevich 
became convinced, like Mondrian, tii 
the need to free painting from being 

represent!donaJ. He developed his 
theories, abstracting them into a purer 
form of Cubism known as Suprematism. 
Malevich worked on designs for the 
scenery of a St Petersburg theatrical 
production which included a backdrop 
comprised of a stark black and white 
square,This led, mlAlo., to an exhibition 
of 5b abstract works winch included 
a painting oi a black square on a white 
ground. Although he moved on from 
this stark approach and introduced more 
colour and depth into his cool, geometric 
work, the logic oi this strict rationality 
led, in 1918., to the ultra minimalist 


painting oi a white square on a white 
ground. At this ^snt, Malevich 
p tie tic ally g av e u p p ai n ting but 
continued to lecture and to write, 
Russian painter Liubov Popova 
(1889-1924) was one ot Malevich's 
followers and a hi low contributor to the 

Knave of Diamonds exhibitions. After 
191b, she produced several abstract 
compositions that showed the influence 
oi both Malevich and Vladimir 1 atlln. 
Tallin was i Expired primarily by Picasso 
to make three-dimenstonal reliefs in a 
v arie t v o f mu teri a Is — w txi J, [ 1 as te r and 
tin, tor example — developing a new 
strain of geometric art around 1913 
k n own a s C ons tr uc t iv i sm. P ai nter a r id 
graphic artist El Lissitzky (1890-1941) 
met Malevich in 1919. He went on io 
produce architecturally inspired abstract 
paintings wind] fuse dements irorn both 
S up rern a ti srn ai id C on s tr uctms m. 


► Suprematist Composition, 1915 
Kashmir Malevich 

Slating that be wished to the art frvm the 
iyrasmy vj the ohferf , Maiemch developed 
a series of Suprematist marks chat rehed cn 
a severe arrangem.rn t of geom ctrtc shap e s 
on u flat ground. He developed bis 
aesthetic theory of Suprematism which 
be ccmmuntcated tn the 19205 through 
writing and teach mg. 


^ Painterly Archttecton io, CJ916-17 Liubov Popova 
Popova made a series of Construct wst compositions which she entitled Painterly 
Architectonics. In these, she is concerned with the overlapping arrangement of planes* on 
the surface. At first, these were quiff static, but as they developed the y became increasingly 
dynam ic t with f?Jt tng a nd m t errs ct tJig plan es. 
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Another Reality 


T he advent of Cubism: had a 
far-reaching effect on painting, 
subjecting the picture plane to 
intense analysis and leading it away i'min 
the casual retire mentation «i objects or 
tilings. Frenchman Henri Rou&seau 
(1S44 1910) was an amateur pans ter 
who quite happily remained outside the 
m a in artistic d t veil i pm e nt s of his d ay s 
choosing to follow a highly personal 
approach to picture making. 

Known as Le Douaater titter working 
as a customs ofcr, Rousseau had also 
s erved in the annv mad only started to 

Jr J 

paint full time sn the lS£Hk when he was 
in his forties. Despite lias hick of training 
and his out sider position, Rousseau was 

extriiordmanlv confident ira Ins own 

/ 

abilities and pursued his painting with 
s if ig k - min de d d edit at i on. Fr o i h 1SS 6, he 


exhibited most years it the Salon des 
Independents, as this meant that has 
work was nos subject so any rigorous 
self c sit? ri prooed u re. 

Rousseau's paintings show a naive 
Simplicity oi form, with dear outlines 
and bright, Hat are els oi colour 1 he 
scenes he chose to depict have el firm 
basis in reality, although he often imbued 
his subjects with a quality reminiscent 
oi dreams, or some other, unconscious 
reality. To imagine they were produced in 
a childlike, spontaneous manner would 
be m is! eadi n g, howe ver. 1" he se were 
care fu II v p 1 a n n ed p am 1 1 ngs bused on 
preparatory work that involved sketches, 
studies and even measuring die 
proportions oi his sitters. Both Delaunay, 
and Pica sirs, whom he met around 1906, 
were fans - the latter throwing a banquet 


in his honour, which, w hile halt m jest, 
was an indication of the esteem in which 
Rousseau was held by his more knowing 
co ntemporar ics. 

RoU sse:iLi is nowadavs best known lor 

J 

his jungle pointings, works that arose out 
oi visits to die Jardin des Plantes in 
Paris, where ht made careful studies of 
the hot house plants and greenery. 
Although he never travelled out oi 
Prance, exotic plant liie and animals 
inspired hurt to create. 

Ira his best work, Rousseau managed 
to capture a mysterious, secretive 
atmosphere that continues to haunt the 
viewer long after the image has 
disappeared. It is this quality of ‘magical 
realism* tip plied to Rousseau by 
Kandinsky, that helped him to transcend 
the LlIjc! of "primitive artist'. 


► Tiger in a Tropical Storm (Surprised!), 3891 Hinri Rousseau 

First exhibited at the Solan des In dependants in. Paris in IS 91, Rousseau la Ur explained 
that ht' saw the' tiger as the hunter rather than the hunted, hence the 'Surprised* 9 in the title, 
Rousseaus defer fed kn omledge vfexotic flora andjauna 'wt ts probably inspired by hu frequent 
trips to the botanical garde*is m Porn. 
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Metaphysical Painting 


OLLOWING THE First World 
War, artists in Italy displayed u 
new itio (sd of i ntrospectkin. 

They tound ch ti r own way o 1 l l ? q j ress i 1 ig 
what thev saw as the mvsteries of 

J _■ 

s fence, away from the influence of 
other 1 persuasive European movements. 
Pitium Mztqfhitii (Metaphysical 

Painting) was a move merit that arose 
in Italy alter Giorgio tie Chirico 
(1883- 1978) aid his fellow Italian, 
Carlo Carra (1881—1966), met while 


recovering in i military hospital in 
Ferrara„ Italy in 1915. Cami had been a 
signatory with Balia of die Futurist 

Manifesto of 1910 and his carle w< >rk 

j 

displayed the Fu&u fists' [ireoccupation 
wi th movement, 

D e Chirico in tide Met£p frysicvJ 
paintings that combined everyday 
deserted street scenes with antique 
statues and relics, producing the 
disquieting sense of a dream; his work 
had great impact oh the Surrealists In 


taking Giotto, Masaccio and Piero della 
Francesca as influences, the Metaphysical 
painters acknowledged the importance of 
space and light and a desire to penetrate 
below the surface of dungs to what they 
perceived to be their essence. 

From 1 920, both Carra and de 
Chirico moved towards a much quiet it 
meditative style. Giorgio Florandi 
(1390-1964) led an even more insular 
life, never actually leaving Italy. Born in 
Bologna, he flirted briefly with the 
Futurists before 1 showing the surreal 
influence of de CSiirico in work that he 
exhibited m 1913. Morandi painted sdll 
hie almost exclusively. His work was 
dedicated to a melancholy and elegiac 
contemplation of ever yd a v things, such 
as simple arrangement!? of bowls, bottles 
and vases. Morandi used restrained 
colour and the formal, spatial 
re la t id n sh i p s betwee n objec t s to da scovc r 
the poetry and grandeur in the ever yd ay. 
His particular form of cool classicism 
finds echoes in Piero della Francesca, 
Chardin and Cezanne. 


► Melancholy and Mystery of a 

STREET, € J!)U GlORGIO DE CHIRICO 
Afowing to Pans t n 1911 , De Chine a began 
mark on a serifs of deserted city spaces mtfb 
ominous overtones where time is suspended. 
In this empty might QUTk$Qd } the farvotfit j# 
oppressive architecture, mid sinister shadows 
cast by unseen objects threaten to overpower 
the occasional isolated figure or statue , 



^ Still Life, 1950 Giorgio Mqrandi 

Between 1950 and 1 960, Momtids made a number cf contemplative still fifes feat unrip 

everyday of nets. In these sparse] orderly, obsessive arrangements, .there s a psoetio semibihfy 
to be found in the th stance between objects, the subtle lighting ami the restrained colour. 
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Dreams and Chance Events 


UR.RLALISM WAS A MOVEMENT in 
art and literature which started an 
Paris an 1924 as a result of the 
manifesto written by Andre Breton 
(1896-1966). The moniiesfr i ta 1 ked 
atjout'pure automatism', namely how 
sLLspcnsioii ol the conscious mind 
could allow the free-expression of 
uncensored thoughts. Although there 
wax no dormn^nt Surrealist stile. this 
emphasis on allowing dreams and chance 
events free rein encourageii writers and 
artists to make work teasuririg die absurd, 
the irrational and the incongruous. 


Salvador Dali (1904-1989) Caine to 
Paris from Spain an 1929, where he first 
made Surrealist films with Luis Bunuel. 
D:da described his paintings as 'hand 
painted dream photographs' and, in early 
fantastic, hallucinatory works such as 
1 he Persssfence of Memoryi he employs a 
seamless technique to explore the deeper 
levels of his unconscious. A 11a ml invent 
selbpublicist Dali was eventually 
expelled from the Surrealists when ins 
politics became too conserv alive. 

After serving in the German army, 
Max Ernst (1S91M976) became the 


leader ol (he Dad a circle of artists in 
Cologne, which included Hans Arp. 
Dadaism with its emphasis on irony and 
irrationality was a movement which 
anticipated Surrealism. Ernst used 
collage and photomontage in his work 
and was responsible lor introducing these 
Dadaist techniques to Surrealism when 
lie settled in Paris in 1924. 

Spanish painter Joan Miro 
[1893-19S3) settled in Paris in 19211 
becoming closely associated with the 
Surrealists and contributing to their 
rrliijo r ex liib i tio n s. M i rO d rew up c in 
Breton's notions ol automatic writing, 

11 1ven 1 1 ng a v t >c al iu I ary o i: sign s and 
symbols to free the unconscious mind. 

J 

Rene Magritte (1898-1967)* iking 
with Dali, wa s a key member of the 
Surrealists. Magritte launched Surrealism 
in Belgium in 1925, beiore pining other 
Surrealists in Pans in 1927. 1 niluenced 
by the work, of de Chirico, Magritte 
quickly developed his own, illusionist ic 5 
literal style char acterra ed by bk-arre 
and on nervi i ig juxtapo sit ion s w hich 
suggest that something (Startling or 
disturbing is happening. 

► T [ME T RYN5FIXED, 1938 
Ren t Magritte 

By placing a familiar object i?i an 
n nfamiltar setting and miroduciHg a shift 
th scale, Magritte creaks ambiguity and 
mystery. The tiny engine charges into the 
stiffness ofa spotless living room, its smote 
echoing the smoke of the coal tire that mould 
normally occupy the fireplace. 



A Tup Persistence or Memory, 1931 Salavador Daei 

This painting introduced Dalis concept of the soft, melting watch in which he explores mans 
ambiguous relationship with time. In this dream-hhe vision painted with disturbing clarity, 
hard objects melt and warp and ants crawl all o-ner a metal watch- The deformed face across 
the centre of the painting could he the artists own in profile. 
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The Aftermath of War 


Y THE EXD 01 THE FltSt Work! 
War ]ij 191 S, Germany was 
isolated and its cultural !iic had 
been turned upside down. As a result, 
die mystical brand of Expressionism that 
had been developed by din BOaete Re tier 
group around 1 91 l wtlis replaced by 
something much harsher, as artists 
grappled with the horrific reality that 
manv of them had witnessed first hand. 

J 

After 192f)„ just as they had done m 
Italy, artists were looking lor a new style 
to express the terror and p Guides sness 
of war, and cm me up with a cold., factual, 


linear stvie that became known as Neat 

j 

SaefriicfrAe it (at New Objectivity). 

George Grosz (1893-1959), Otto 
Due (1891-1969) and Max Beckmann 
(1884-1950) were the leading exponents 
ol the new style. Alter being discharged 
as unlit lor service irom the German 

army, George Grosz made many pen and 

ink drawings satirizing the war effort. 

In 1917, he helped to found the Da da 
group in Berlin which produced 
montages and collages, as well as live 
performances;, as a form of radical protest 
against the war and all it stood for. The 


Da da group then went on to become 
p ir t of th l l N ew 01 jje ct i vi t v move men t , 
developing work that exposed political 
corruption and satirized the complacency 

of the ruling elite. 

New Objectivity images were almost 
hyper-teal in their exacting detail. It was 
a cool, precise style, bused on the Old 
Masters, in which biting, brutal imagery 
was often subject to cxpressionistic 
distortion. Otto Dix, like Grosz, moved 
from making work that protested 
against the violence of war to producing 
paintings that exposed the vice and 
corruption in post-war Germany. Dm 
painted a series of incisive portraits of 
individuals, highlighting the decadence 
and degeneration that he saw in society. 

Having worked is a medical orderly 
on the front line, Max Beckmann was 
similarly ai f ecied by t he v i see rd bistro rs 
of war. He was concerned to develtip a 
style based On objective truth* using 
scenes from everyday life to comment on 
the collapse of society and the alienation 
of man. H is eki us tro p ho hie, I ] ard - edge d 
na.native paintings, in which there is 
almost no space or natural light, can be 
read as allegories, warning again St vices 
such as lust, cruelty and avarice. 



^ Unemployed, 1934 George Grosz 

George Cresz, was th-e scathing thronkkr of Germany between the wars,.fradudn^ a brutal 
regias gallery of types — corrupt businessmen, prvsisfutes and their customers, poMfieittns on the make - 
to outdo an m other satirist. In 1932 1 be moved to the USjf Unemployed, which 21 
watercolour and ink on paper, shows a soften mg' of attitude from a man btdehng for tu-ceptam e\ 
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i Tj IE TRAPEZE, 1923 M AX BECKMANN 
In the 1 920s, Hickman n imd circus and 
cartiivaJ scenes to allude to the ahenatton 
ant? disillusionment that the artist felt ’with 
society JbJlowmg the end of the First World 
IVar. In The 1 rip^iee, cr-rcui. players are 
crammed together and each one bears a 
blank expression, entirely devoid of feeling, 
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The View from America 


n America, a distinctive new 
approach to realism started to 
emerge in the 1920s and 1930s, 
beiore the start oi the Second World 
War. Grant Wood (1891-1942) a rad 
Andrew Wyeth (1917- ) Were part of the 
realist movement known as Arrlcrietin 
Regionalism, in which artists £)-cused ora 
depicting see lies irorn the American 
Midwest and die Deep South. Grant 
Wood lived and worked in Iowa,, 
although he travelled to Europe in the 
1920s where he was greatly influenced by 
"both early Netherlands naturalism and 
N ew () bj ect m t v in G err i $ a ray. Woo J 


developed a style at painting that was 
rneticulous and obj ext ive, w l :lie re lyi ei. g 
on satire. Andrew Wyeth painted 
the landscape and inhabitants oi his 
hometown oi Chadds Ford. Pcnn sylvan id 
in a lug lily detailed, realistic but 
visionary Style, using water-colour 
or tempera. 

Edward Hopper (1882--1967) trained 
in New York and exhibited there in the 
Armory Show ol 1913 where f tor the 
first t]mes Ariieric an s were expo sed to 
the breadth and range of modem art. 
Hopper gave up painting after this 
exhibition, taking it up again in 1923 to 


punt still, serious scenes otters featuring 
si j] i t ar y figu re s i i a a moo d o f dee p 
co r 11 em pkbo n, poised i r s an u rba s j 
setting such as a bar at night, a hotel 
lobby or an oil ice. Hopper uses harsh 
contrasts ol light and shade* expressing 
loneliness and alienation in his lamiliar 
scenes of dry life, although he has said 
that lie does not intend his work to be 
social commentary* rather Tm trying to 
paint my sell.' 

Although Georgia O'Keefie 
(1887-1956) was not strictly a realist, 
her paintings o.fenlarged, exotic llowers, 
bleached hones and desert landscapes 
have a clear-cut, almost clinical 
examination oi iomn which, with their 
radiance and sensuality* are ol ten 
described ns magical realism'. 
Throughout her career, Q'Keefib moved 
in and outoi abstraction, displaying an 
obsessive interest wi th the simplified, 
sculptural terms that she .saw in nature 
and which she depicted with grace and 
strength imbued with a strong presence. 


► Compartment C, Car 293 ,1938 
Edward Hopper 

a / lone woman flicks through a magazine 
tn tin e?np.t\' train carnage per pat pulled 
tic ion ever her eyes, Outside the lumduin 
her a dark landscape: she ts going somnuh-ere 
bit? we have no idea where, Hoppers still 
bit? awkward contemplative scene captures 
feelings of isolation , monotony and unease 
familiar to its all 



* Midnight Ride or Pal l Revere, 1931 Grant Wood 

In this brightly lit, crisply delineated dream-like image, a fone rider— Paid Revere, a here of 
tpe American Revolution tm mor tahz.ed in Henry Longfellows poem — circles a New England 
settlement, "The un usual perspective gives the viewer a sense of looking down on a toy town. 
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Images of Self 


r ] da Kahlg (190 7-1954) was 
,i Ml.': ican pain ter whc t Ise 
Surrealists tried to claim as one 
of their own even though Kahlo 
insisted she was a realist painter, 
interested oiily in depicti mg her own Life; 
this was troubled and eventful. 

As a child she suffered from polio; 

at ihe age «t IS, a trolley-tar plunged 
into the bus in which she was a 
passenger,, leaving her with the horn lie 
injuries which shaped her Strongly 
autobiographical paintings. An active 
Communist, Rallies married Mexican 
mu rail si, Diego Rivera, in 192 9, divorced 
him alter ten years and was reunited 
with linn a year later. 

Painted an a primitive, realist Style 


that d raws upon Mexican ioIk art, 

55 of her 145 surviving paintings are 
self-portraits and in Like literal and 
svmbolit reierence to her emotional 

j 

and physical pain. 

These haunting and complex 
m]ages draw on her personal experiences, 
including her miscarriages and numerous 
operations; they are unstinting vet 
strangely detached m their bleak 
depiction of suffering. 

1 he seM-portrait Thmkttig of Death 
i 9 45, for ex urnp I e, s 3 i< m s her Co ii St an t 
preoccupation with mortality. Kdhlo used 
her broken body not only an a metaphor 
to examine die role ol women within a 
patriarchal society, but also to pose 
questions about the nature oi the power 


struggle be twee i] Mexico and Europe - 
she was the daughter of a G erman 
immigrant and a Mexican mother. 

Sell-portraiture allowed Kahlo to 
penetrate the outer shell ol her physical 
being and examine the depths ol her 
own psychology. Surprisingly, her 
expression gives little away - it is only 
the objects and symbols stirrounding the 
artist that gave meaning to the work. In 
many ol these brightly coloured selfr 
portraits, Kahlo wears traditional 
Mexican dress; die peasant skirts and 
braided hairstyles that she adopted were 
worn both to conceal her physical 
ailments and as apolitical statement an 
support oi her Mexican heritage. She 
died in Mexico City at the age ol 47. 


> S cl f - Port rai t with Monkey, 1938 Frida Kahlo 

The garde ns af the Blue Mouse hi Coyoardn, inhere Frida mas horn and mthere she frated mifh 
Diego Rivera, were borne fp n-ttmemmxpiir animate - monkeys, parrots and deer. She 
indtided the menhey in this self-portrait because ofstspidythf, uninhibited nature. The calm 
serenity of this self-port rati is ire stark am trust to the pain fangs ire mprch she expressed her 
emotional and physteal pat si, 
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Making Waves 


U3T BEFORE THE OUTBREAK OF THE 

Second World War, a small Cornish 

town became a havers for i number 
ol British artists. St Ives had attracted 
artists since the extension to west 
Cornwall ol the Great Western Railway 
in 1877 , hut this new, loose group mg ol 
artists came about alter the painter 
Ben Nicholson (1894-1982) and his 
wife, settop tor Barbara Hep worth 
(1903-1975% moved then- in 1939. 

Nicbolsort had .Started painting 
experimental. Cubist-style pictures alter 
seeing the work of Picasso, Ira St Ives 
he was influenced bv a local fisherman, 

iT 

Alfred Wallis (1855-1942), whom he 
discovered painting naive pictures ol the 
sea and sailing ships on wood or scraps 

of cardboard. 

Wallis had started to paint in 1925 
alter ho wife died and his childlike, 


direct style had a huge impact on other 
St Ives painters. Nicholson began to 
paint reliefs, building up shallow abstract 
shapes hum the picture plane. Gradually 
figurative elements irom the local 
environment, such ll s the shapes ol roots 
and the distant bay, emerged in his work. 

The small Cornish town quickly 
became a livelv artistic com muni tv, 
although it was not a fill I y fledged 
movement with any real sense of 
common purpose. Marty ol the artists 
worked with the landscape, some 
taking inspiration from the quality of 
the light as well as irom the mote 
abstract shapes suggested by the 
interlock!ng sea and land. 

Younger artists began to gather m St 
Ives again after the war, including Terry 
Frost (1915-2003), who was a prisoner 
<.d wa r be io re go i n g to C a ml>e rwel S 


School r>i Art in the Lite 19443s. His 
work features j ux tapositifms of brig 1 1 1 
and some dines doselv telated colours, 
o i ten d rawing obi i q uelv o n vs s ual 
elements m the surrounding countryside. 

Roger Hilton (1911 -1975) was also 
a prisoner ol war until 1945. Initially,, 
Hilton pursued a more sober, 
semi-abstract style in which, typically, 
a lew sparse charcoal lines would score 
a thickly impastoed surface. Has later 
work, wlitii sail 1 v be wa£ bed ridden, 
featured colourful, humorou-s, 
figu rative gi ill ac lies. 

From 1958, former textile designer 
and art critic Patrick Heron (1920- 1999) 
worked regular!v an Cormv all and was 
also part of the younger generation ol 
St Ives? artists. Influenced by Matisse, 
his work developed from an early, semi 
abstract style through brilliant bands 
oi strong, saturated colour, to later, 
large, loo^se compositions filled with a 
prolusion ol abstract linear patterns. 


► SALTA5H, Cf928-30 ALFRED WALLIS 

A {though IVallis has used linear perspective 
tn mad leading fa the nver Tamar s he 

has abandon ed it in his bwo-rhmrnsiouaJ 
rendering of the houses, which seem to 
tumble down to the witter s edge in such 
et way that their roots and windows create 
a lively, almost abstract pattern. 



A 1945 (StIves) Ben Nicholson 


During the l9JQs , Nicholson produced abstract works thett wire characterized by the purity of 
their stmple geometric shapes, After fos move to St Ives i n 1 939, he began to combine abstract 
shapes with the ixmably recognizable elements of landscape and stii! life. 
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PAINTING NOW 

FROM i960 
ONWARD S 


A y we have seen, at the beginning of the 20th 
century, a proliferation of dynamic move inCnts 
in Lirt changed the face of painting forever 
The emergence of abstract art signified the development 
of a new way of thinking which meant that painting was 
no longer seen purely as a literal, descriptive medium. 
Painting suddenly found itself in the realm of ideas. 
Whether or not it was based on figurative or non¬ 
tig Lira five elements, painting from this point onwards 
couId be about anything and everything as artists 
concerned themselves with every aspect Of what it 

means to be alive today. 

■■ 

1 he period from 1960 to the present is une of the 
greatest periods for painting although it is also one of 
the most chaotic and confusing. This is partly because 
there has been such a great plurality of styles, as well as 
t lie fact that painters hare increased access to a wealth Of 
cultural material via the exponential growth in new 
technologies and digital media. 

The impact of the Second World War on painting is 
not perhaps as obvious as the First World War was on 
artists of the time, many of whom experienced it first 


hand. However, there was a subtle, post-war sh lift of 
foCus on to developments in the USA which ensured 
that the Abstract Expressionist movement emerged 
victorious.; modernism became the dominant way of 
thinking about painting. 

Minimalism in visual art first emerged in New York 
in the 1960s. Reacting against the crowded canvases of 
the Abstract Expressionists, the minimalists stated that 
the y wished to get away from the art of self-expression 
and create a pared-down style that used negligible 
means and limited references to Create an immediate 
impact. As minimalist painter, Ad Reinhardt, 
commented: L The more stuff in it, the busier the work of 
art, the worse it is. More is less. Less is more/ 

During the. late 1950s in the UK and the early 1960s 
in the US, Pop Art provided the first real challenge to 
modernism with work that was deliberately provocative 
and challenging to everything that Abstract 
Expressionism stood for. Pop Art concerned itself with 
popular taste and kitsch — previously considered outside 
the limits of fine art - to break down the distinction 
between high and low culture. Borrowing from 
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advertising, photography and comic strips for their 
im age.ry, p op a rti s t s sta rted tr^ u SC J £kt, un irt5x cd Colour 
and hard edges in reference to the impersonal process 
of mass, production. 

Alongside the Fop Art movement, Op-artists in 
America and the UK experimented with optical effects 
to create paintings that dazzled and disoriented the 
viewer. Generally based on a geo metric framework, 
these paintings were often highly calculated and drew 
on colo ur t heo ry and the psyehol tigy of p ere option. 

After the cool calculation of m in i m al i s m, pa in ti ng 
was, inevitably perhaps, going to find its antithesis in 
a rough and raw style that expressed extremes ol violent 
emotion. Neo-Expressionism developed in the late 
1970 h and flourished in the 19&0s particularly in the 
USA, Germany and Italy, through artists such as Georg 
Baseii fee, A 1 i selni Ki ef er, Julian Sclin ab el, Phill ip G us ton 
and Francesco Clemente. 

Meanwhile, in Britain, two of the most important 
post-war painters, Lucian Ireud and Francis Bacon, 
returned to the body to make expressive paintings that 
dealt with human existence, identity and sexuality. 


Ot her British artists, i tic L U ding Pan 1 a Rego and Howa r d 
Hodgkin, took. real and imagined stories an their starting 
points to make narrative paintings which, whether 
abstract or figurative, explored emotional experiences 
and specific memories. 

As we move further forward into the 2.1st century, no 
one style of painting dominates; instead there is a vast 
array of styles which co-exist. Painting, although often 
pronounced dead, continues to move viewers as much as 
it ever did- The postmodernist era has given painters the 
freedom to determine their choice ol subject matter and 
the manner in which they choose to paint it. 

Postmodernism also means that artists borrow 
wholesale from previous styles, now that the idea ol 
originality and authenticity is moribund; it is precisely 
such ambiguity and doubt that are recognized as being 
at the core of things. It seems almost churlish to 
highlight just a few of the artists currently working, but 
it is the case that the contemporary artists ending this 
chapter have created a distinct, new style of painting; its 
spirit of uncertainty and unease seems to mirror aspects 
of our insecure times. 
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Mapping Space 


VEN SINCE THE HUGE Armory 

Show of 1913- in New York and 
Chicago, America hud become 
more interested, and involved, in the 
m a i nstieam o i c ul r Lira [ develop men t s i n 
Europe, Howcvtit it was not until alter 
the Second World War that a rrw 
hkjv erne n t known a s Ab stract 
Expressionism begun tot ike root, 
primarily in the dries of New York and 
San Francisco. 

Abstract ExprcssioniM pain t ecs 
wanted to explore and experiment 
form illy wi r h p ii n t i n g, bel i ev i rag that 
colour and iorrn in themselves were 
subject matter enough. 1 hey wanted It) 
make work that was lull oi i eel mg and 
expression, w-hile emphasising the 
sponta tieity o i tiit process bv w\iidi die 
p aintings were m a J e. 


Abstract Exp ibsslo nists worked on 
huge canvases and treated the whole oi 
their composition with equal importance. 
By the end oi the 1940s, Jackson Pollock 
(1912“ 1956), the leader oi the group, 
was using a method of dripping paint on 
to canvas hud On the Hoot, which 
highlighted the random nature of its 
creation.The action or the gesture was 
the important element oi the painting 
lor Pollock whose forceful, expressive 
work and rebellious character helped 
to define the anarchic spirit of the 
move n icn r. R idi rig rough shod o ve r 
trad s do n aJ a cl ea s ot co m po si (non, Pi Ah )c k 
went ior a scattergun eiiect, eschewing 
i dentil table points oi emphasis within 
each work and evert trimming arid 
reshaping his canvas to accommodate his 
freeform splattering*? and bTaskwork. 


Abstract Expressionism ttxik many 
forms and Pollock's dripped paintings are 
very different from die figurative pictures 
oi Willem de Kooning (1904-1997), who 
punted in a irerszltd,gestural style, 
acknowledging that Pollock had bpe ned 
the door’. Born in Holland, De Kooning 
emigrated to the United State:? in 1926. 

H e beearne a friend of Arshile Gorki- 

j* 

(1 904 - 194 S) who wax part oi the 
S urredist circle an New York in the 
1. 940 s. Gorky developed another strain of 
Abstract Expressionism using bio morphic 
forms that shared a common aesthetic 
with the work oi painter loan Mink 
By the 1950 s, a second WiLVC of 
Abst rac t E xj j re s s ion i s m was 
acknow lodged, that of the Si j-tailed 
colo u r- field s' o f Mark Ro thko an d 
Barnett Newman, 


> Waving Tracks, 1947 Jackson Pollock 

Pollocks most fhm c us pain ting: were made by dripping or pouring paint on foa canvas laid 
flat on the floor. Or as Pollock put if: ‘My painting does not come from the easel ... On the 
floor /am more at ease. } fee? nearer, more part of the painting, since thn way l can walk 
around it, work from the ton r sicks and JsteraJ/y he tn the painting.' 
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Expanses of Colour 


T he Colour Field grouping of 
painter? was held together by 
the tact that their abstr act 
works generally ieatured a large ex pa rise 
c 5 1 colour. Colour was used by these 
artists to Cornmunrcaic emotion, the 
idea being that a particular colour* or 
combination of colours, was enough to 
contain meaning without re licence to an 
image or theme, 

Robert Motherwell (1915-1991) 
took up painting ml 941 bind* initially, 
was part of a Surrealist circle in New 
York influenced by automatism, a theorv 
that relied on a free assoc i a(rum method 
that tapped into the workings of she 
unconscious. 


Motherwell also worked as a writer, 
teacher and lecturer and continued to 
develop ideas around theories of colour 
and sensation, alongside his bold abstract 
paintings composed oi large amorphous 
shapes. From 1958 Lo 1971 Motherwell 
was married to Helen Franker! thaler 
(1928 ). She developed an innovative 
method which involved soaking an 
unprimed canvas with thin paint* 
saturating the canvas to ensure that the 
colour becomes part oi the painting 
rather thin sitting on the surface. 

Painter Barnett Newman 
( 1 905 - 19 70) ad op t ed a s S r i cter 
approach to his work, rejecting the loose, 
painterly technique ol many oi the o (her 


Expressionists, In the late 1940s, he 
began to paint & scries of mo nochro mirk 
canvases which featured a single stripe of 
a lighter colour on a darker background. 
Known as ‘zips 1 , these bands ran 
vertically from one edge ol the canvas to 
the other, Newman was an important 
influence on younger artists such as 
Larry Ftaons., Frank Stella and 
[asper Johns. 

Mark Rothko (1905-1970) was 
perhaps the most important ol all the 
Colour Field painters. Ruthin-born 
Rothko came to the US as a child in 
1915. Largely sell taught, born about 
1 947 he developed his characteristic style 
oi large rectangles oi single colours, with 
blurred edges, floating on grounds and 
often arranged in parallel. 

Rothko's limited palette focused on 
colours that were near to each to other an 
the range, such as brown and red, or grey 
and blue. Overall there is a feeling oi 
calm and meditation in these evocative 
pointings; later works, however, have a 
much darker mood, reflecting his 
depression and eventual suicide. 

* Untitled, 1967 Mark Rothko 

Ey the late 1 #40i, Rothko had developed a 
r gyle in which ttuimly rectangular shapes 
float on leg of one another, their edges 
softened and blurred. There shaper ‘buz./e no 
direct assoc-at ti on with any particular 'visible 
experience* Instead, they provide the viewer 
idi th an avenue for contemplation or a 
screen on to which to project emotion. 



* Elegy to the Spanish Republic, 1953 Robert Motherwell 
One from a series of about LfQ works that Motherwell made meditating on the Spanish Civil 
l-Van In these rhythmic abstract works, which he described as d funeral song for something one 
cared a bout \ large, black pa bitterly Blots punctuate the horizontal white canvas. 
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All or Nothing 


IN I MALI SM DEVELOPED IN 
America. primarily in 
New York, in the second 
bail oi the 1960s as a reaction 10 die 
emotion til expressiveness oi Abstract 
Exp ress so n i sm* The art i $t s i lYiol v cd wi t l i 
the new movement wanted to make 
work that was devoid of aEl references, 
deling that die work should be complete 
in 1 1seEJ and nos imitate anv t hing else. 

Minimal art was therefore composed 
-til vlt v pared-down tor ms and often 
relled on si rn ple ge i )in e tr ic st m ecu ru s 
such as the square or th-e rectangle, and 
repetition. Many 1 oi the minimalist artists 
(such as Carl Andre, Dan Flavin and 
Donald Judd) worked in three 
dimensions and were influenced hv the 

M 

Constructivist artiste in their use of light, 
modem, industry materials.The action 
paintings oi Lucio Fontana (1899- 1963) 
trom the late 1950s— physically slashed 



A Spatial Concept, 1961 LucioTontana 


- were another influence, part ot a 
strong overlap between imsjiJijnbsrn arad 
conceptual art, where the idea, 
or rationale, for the work was the 
pr i mar y o j n cern. 

Frank Ste(Li (1956- ) w as one ol the 
first bLrtists Specifically -Associated with 
mini nt al i sr n. A it e r grad uating i n 1958, 
Stella settled in New York where he 
painted houses for a living. He 
particularly admired the hard-edged* 
geo irlet n C g nd pa in tings oi Bauhaus 
painter, J oh?/A lbers, who had moved to 
America in 1955, and was known for his 
pa i nti ngs ol scgu ares within squarcs c A fed 
Hornage to the Square. 

Stella ev olve d his ow n system at i c, 
monochromatic approach to abstract 
painting, firstly through alb-black 
paintings, then with flat bands of colour. 
In the 1970s* fie also cut out shapes and 
made boisterously coloured and glittered, 
three-dimensional relict works* 

The work ot Robert Ryu liii (1950- ) 
forms a bridge between Abstract 


Fcntam begem his experiment with making cuts to the canvas in 1959, lie saw the dramatic 
gesture as a way of highlighting the fact that the skin of the surface was two-dimensional and 
that there was space behind. Fan tan a chirm ed this was not an aggressive act, stating-, 7 have 
com true ted, not destroyed. 


Expressionism and mmimaUsm. 

Ryman moved to New York in 1952 
where, right from the start, his primary 
concern was to explore the process oi 
painting, pushing the boundaries and 
limitations oi the medium through 
combinations ot Jillerent materials. In 
the late 1960s, he made predominantly 

white paintings that focused on Light and 
the surface ot the picture plane; white, 
hod: >rd \ i ig to Rv man. “e nal le s othe r 
things to become visible". 

In France an die 1950s, the painter 
Yvc s K k i n (192 S-19 62) began to ex hibit 
it m n ochro me ca nvas e.s cove red i n 
a specific shade ol intense blue. 

H is performance exhibitions in Par is, 
flea Innng hudc rno tie J s COvcred m 

Kieln -biue pairit, were the subject of 
outrage when they were first staged 
Other painters who made w«rk that 
featured the blend ol order, simplicity 
and balance favoured bv the minimalists 
i nc:I u d e An i e n can s Brice M art! l* n an d 
Ad Reinhardt. 


► Blue Sponge Relief (Kieinf 
Nachtmusjk), 1960 Yves Klein 

Kiel ns monochrome works were mostly m a 
de cP Blue hi ow n ai 1 In te rn a lion al Kk i n 
Blue '. Klein created this work iy covering 
h ettumf sponges in paint an d the secondary 
tv fie refers to the music he listened to while 
doing so, as well as to the artists name. 
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The Factory Line 


or Art was a new visual art 
movement that emerged in mid- 
1950;; Britain and htc 1950s 
America, it drew its inspiration From 
sources in popular culture including pop 
music, movies, comics, kitsch and 
advertising. Familiar everyday objects - 
such as images derived from cartoons, 
flags and soup cane were* used as 
subject matter and sometimes 1 iteriily 
incorporated in the work.Making a 
Statement about die need to break dow n 
the distinction between high and low 
culture, Pop Art was seen as a revolt 
against the orthodox view oi line art 
represented by modernism. 

J a sper Johns (19'yd- ) a n J Rob ert 
Rauschenberg ( 1925 — '] were hvs ol the 
first ardsts in the US to make the move 
away from Abstract Expression ism. 


Johns was a commercial artist m 
New Yo rk in the 1950s* wo rki rig on 
shop-window displays. He made seve ml 
senes oi paintings based on motifs such 
as Jlag-Sj targets., letters and numbers in 
which* through repetitions he exploited 
the banality as well as die beauty oi the 
signs and symbols. 

In die mid 1950s, his friend 
Rauschenberg started to make paintings 
that combined objects such as Coca 
Cola bottley radios and even a Studied 
goat with, and into, the painting. Always 
alert to the possibilities of different 
ri led i a* R: lu sche n berg ex pen n i er 1 1 t-ti w a th 
silkscreen in the 1960s and incorporated 
photographs from glossy magazines 
\vlt h i n In s co 1 k ges. 

Roy Lichtenstein (1923*-199 7) was 
one of the most popular and consistent 


oi the pop artists — hus first one-man 
show in New York caused ll sen.sac ion 
when it opened in 1962. Lichtenstein 
re-presented comic strip Linages, 
blowing them up to a huge scale and 
then meticulously reproducing all the 
cheap production values of the origin ah 
Originally a successful commercial 
artist, Andy Warhol (192S-1987) went 
on to become the most famous pop artist 
in America, largely on account oi his 
extraordinary ability to promote himself 
and the detail s of h i s controv ersi al I i fl. 
Warhol used a si Ik screen process to 
imitate the dehumanizing method oi 
mass production,, producing repeated 
images oi Campbell's Soup cans, 
Coca-Cola and i range of iconic 
celebrities such as Lie Taylor, Jackie 
Kennedy and Marilyn Monroe, 


► Lock, 1964 Robert 
Raijschensrerg 

By 1962 j Rtiksdhefli/fig bad started to 

include found objects as well in jbumi 
images tn his paintings. Iits collage 
approach led him to transfer photographs to 
the canvas iy means of the silkscrcfti fro cess* 
Cpffltiuitiing i-,'J hit worh, he send J think 
a painting is more fife the rat? *w vrld fit's 
made out of the real world ' 



p Early Colored Ljz (turquoise), 
1963 Andy Warhol 

Warhol created this silkstrwn fainting of the 
actress and beauty Elizabeth Thy!or from a 
pifbhcityphotograph of her taken when she 
was making the film Cleopatra m 1 963 . 

It rs one of 13 made mi a variety of coloured 
backup minds* Warhol once remarked } Tt 
would he very glamorous to be reincarnated 
as a great big ring on Lrz Taylors finger. 
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Popular and Playful 


or Art developed in Britain ira 
parallel with America. The term. 
'Pop Arc 1 ’, was first used by the 
British critic., L awruncc A Eit >wav, to Ilelp 
define work that drew on imagery from 
popular culture. Riclia_rcJ Hamilton 
(1922“ ), one -cal the Leading British pop 
artists, went on to describe it as "popular, 
transient., expendible;. Low-cost, rnass- 
prtjduced, voting, witty, sexy, gimmicky, 
glamorous,, and Big Bus mess'. 

While sharing many common 
themes and techniques, she emphasis on 
the playful, whacky side of Pop Art is 
what distinguishes it Iron its American 
counterpart, reflecting, perhaps, the 


heady consumerism ami iLghtheartedn-ess 
of the post-war period. 

Leading British pop artists include 
Pbter Blake (1932- )* Allen Jones 
(1937- )„ Patrick Caulked (1934 2005) 
and David Hockney (1937“ ) Corn nag 
to prominence m Din don in the 
"Swinging Sixties', Peter Blake made 
paintings and collages referring to 
pjpular stars such as the Beatles and 
El vis Presley, often using real 
empheincra in hss painted Constructions, 

Allen Jones is best known tor his 
pa i n d ng s and sculp tu res Je atur a ng 
stvLzed women in fetishistic clothing 
such as high stilettos and rubber-wear. 


Work by Richard Hamilton in the 19505 

_i 

and 1960s combined both tradibond and 
mechanically reproduced imagery to 
produce composite images that explored 
advertising and aspects oi contemporary 
life. Similarly., trie painter Patrick. 

Caul held used an amalgam oi mass- 
produced Lind unconvent ion a] techniques 
to comment on trie banality of consumer 

J 

society.The most significant British 
woman to be recognised on trie pop 
Lirt scene was Pauline Boty (1938 1966),. 
a Royal College of Art graduate, who 
produced paintings and collages 
that celebrated her feminity and 
sexuality, while containing a critique 
oi tlie in ale- dominated circle m which 
she found herself. 

For David Hockney, Pop Art wll-s 
only ever a brief stage in his career. In 
work made during the Pop Art period, 
Hockney uses a lightness of touch and 
an almost jokey mix? J to convey a range 
oi subjects, largely m a naturalistic 
manner. In the mid loriarc 1960s, 
H-ockney moved to Los Angles where he 
m atJe a s erse s o 1 sva 11 nin a n g p txi I 
paintings that reflected Ins carefree, 
Californian lifestyle oi the time. He 
continue!? to produce a prodigious 
amount of pa in drags and drawings, an 
a range ol media, that demonstrate his 
tremendous skill in capturing a sense oi 
character and place. 



* Sweet Bowl 1967 Patrick Caulfield 

Caulfield s paintings and print* often depict everyday objects placed in an interior Fiat 
areas if co four are for: unverified by chan Mack outlines and sometimes as here, the work ii 
dominated by a iwyft' bne. Caidftefdi witty arid jvyoiis treatment € legates, the simple bowl 
of sweets so monte status 
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* Swinging London, i968 Richard Hamilton 

This Iate-1 960s image flays on the idea cf Swinging London , showing rook star Mick J&gger 
and Robert Fraser (Ha mil tens fomur gaHtry owner/ handcuffed inside a police van, 
Hamtlfon uses images drawn from popular culture So highlight fha rehiitomhip between 
painting andphotography, m well as between representation and readily* 
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Tricks of the Eye 


he term 'Op Art' was first 
U£L l d 321 19*64 to JtSLTsbL 1 d 
particular style of abstract 
painting, in which patterns are used so 
give she impression that the image is 
vibrating, 1 he name was intended Lis ii 
pun tin Pop Art but also helped to 
describe a new s tyle of art that relies on 
optical effects to da-zde Lind disorient the 
viewer. In (derm-any, Joseph Albers 
(1888- 197b) pioneered the art of optical 
experiment in hiS paintings in the 1920s. 
Albert used a rigid framework of purely 
geometric forms an d drew on colour 
theory and psychology to create cool, 

Jet ached compositions that give the 
illusion of depth. 

In the 1960s, Op artists sue h as 
British painter, Bridget Riley (1931- ), 
lukI the Hungerian "born French artist. 


Victor Vasarely (19QS-1997), started to 
rn a ke at: he ran t w orb t ha t del i be rat el v 
set out to explore ideas of illusion, 
movement, understanding and seeing. 
Both painters began by making black 
and-white paintings and then moved on 
to explo re tell hr i nship S betwee n d illeren t 
colours, drawing on perceptual and 
psychological theories. Their aim was to 
make use oi the properties oi lines and 
patterns to create tension and dynamism. 

]n 1965, the first major international 
exhibition of Op Art, 'The Responsive 
Eye', took place at the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. Both Riley and 
Vasarely took part. The pulsating a rad 
i llu S3o n i st ic 11 n age s ca ug ht t h e p) pu 1 ar 
imagma born although som e critics were 
dismissive, declaring Op Arc to be little 
more than empty trickery. Others chose 


to complain about leehngsol dizziness 
and disorientation when con iron ted with 
the works on show. 

Although Op Art tell out oi favour 
a i te r the 19 60s , bo th Ii i le v a nd Va sa relv 
con t an u ed to wo rk m the St vie. Rile v 
travelled to Egypt iii 1981, where she 
was i n sp i re d by the c oh j u r h of Egy p t in rt 
art as well as by the decorative patterns 
oi hieroglyphics. In 1986, she won the 
International Prize tor Painting at 
th e V en \ ce B i e n n ale. N ow ad a y s sh e 
e mploy s scud io as si sta n ts to in ake J a rge 
works that use subtle, repeated bands in 
an all-over design. Vasarely wrote a 
number ol m-ardfestocs that continue 
to s rail uenee a younger generation ol 
Gp-artists, and his iascination with 
movement led him to experiment wi th 
kinetic arc. He died in 1997. 


* Cataract 3, 196? Bridget Riley 

In this Of Art classic, there is nothing other than repeated, s'fcalfaw curving lines y and 
a pairing cf complementary colours which shimmer and move depending on the disjunct 
from which the spectator observes the work. The title highlights the self a of movement 
or fluctuation. 









2GC7 © Bri-dgct RjJey. All rights ra-imivod. 
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A Bout of Turbulence 


EG - EXPRE 5 SI ONI BM, wi th a t$ 
renewed emphasis on the 
spontaneous expression!, of 
feeling, h-irb back id the orLgiml 
Expressionist movement an tier many 
an the early part of the 20th eenturv. 

As a new force m pa.nlting, it amc to 
prominen 1 1 princip ;il l v in ti trmLiny, 
USA and Italy an the early 1 9S0S., and 
wi.s seen as a reaction against die 
austerity ol conceptual art and 
mi nj malii nr 

The key lentures of Neo- 
Expressionism are the rough, raw 
bruslvwork, a reliance on the human 
figure (often presented an a distorted 
and frenzied fashion) and borrowing 
from all in annul of source^ from 
newspapers ti> Indian mythology. 

Neo Expressionism first emerged in 
Germany in she 1 9b0s, Georg Baselitx 
(1938- ), one ol the leading figure*; m 
the movement, studied painting an East 
Berlin before moving to West Berlin an 


1957. Has paintings are roughly drawn, 
forceful and sometimes disturbing. 

He take if human figures, animals 
and landscape elements and often 
paints them upside down to empty 
them of literal meaning and suggest 
alien a Satin, Other German artists* such 
as Anselm Kiefer (1945“ ), allude more 
directly to the political realities of 
Germany before Reunification, Born 
at the end of the Second World War. 
Kiefer makes huge works that subtle 
and symbolically refer to his country's 
[last, while revealing a real feeling for 
landscape and architecture through Si is 
choice of mate rials such a s str aw, 
blood and lead. 

In Italy, the N CO - Exp res Sioilist 
impulse could be seen in the turbulent 
brush work of Sandro Chin (194CU ) an J 
Francesco Clemente (1952- ) - the 
latter making nostalgic work that uses 
primitive or romantic imagery which 
refers to eastern phalosopines and 


religion. In America, the Nco 
Exp ress ion ist in ove r 3te rat w as w i Id *y 
hyped as die result of an overexcited 
art market; the monumental, theatrical 
paintings of Julian Schnabel (1951— ), for 
example - an which he -embedded b roken 
crockery over and under layers o i thickly 
applied paint exchanged hinds tor 
record amounts of moneie 

j 

Up until 19fifSj American Pfoilip 
Guston (1913 1980), an older and 
altogether more serious artist* hid 
worked mainly in an Abstract 
Expressionist mode. He began to bring 
figurative dements into hie work, drawing 
ora underground comics and popular 
cu 11 ure* ex pi ai in ng: 'It [ abs tracti on J i s a n 
escape from tlic Viw" prirnihve i eel uigS 
about the world - and us in it. And 
America. f Ci Liston's subsequent work is 
typically Neo-Expressionist; there as a 
fragility* alienation and black humour m 
bis cartoon-Style imagery that reflects his 
view of corttemporary urban life. 


► In tiu: Studco, 1969 Philip Gustos 

In th h pin\'pdipicture, Gn$ton. bus paT.ntexi 
the objects m busfutho — the pointing on 
the fiTJc 1 /, the deck, light huib and head - 
with a cartoon-like simplicity^ wh'de 
arranging them- *a such a snay that the y 
create a sophisticated abstract pattern. 
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* Your Ashen Hair, Sulamith, 1970 Anselm Kiefer 

This clceph- human? and poignant mark was inspired by jD eath Fugue', a poem written tn a 
German i:omentmHon camp by PauFCehsa. In this poem, the line, *Yvur ashen hair, 
SJ?uiamit£'\ refers to the Jewess who is cremated and also to the archetypal Beloved of 
J he Song of Solomon. Kiefer sew her spirit ui the charred black fields* 
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The Body Made Flesh 


hill Abstract 

ExPEEESIONIS M W3S 

taking America by storm, 
there were am Britain who quietly 

pursued a figurative style of painting. 
Alter the Second World War, the sober 
naturalism of the Elis ton Road group 
eablis bed a verv brie;f tooiht j id. Of’ fkr 
greater consequence, however, were two 
artists — Francis Bacon (1909—1992) and 
Lucian Freud (1 922“ j — who met in 
1945 and first exhibited together at the 
Hayward Gull err in London in 1976. 

Fra ncis Bacon was born in Dublin, 
moved to London an 1925 arid settled 
permanently there in 192S. He first 
worked as an interior designer 
which literally set a stage for later 
compositions in which the picture plane 


features ns a claustrophobic interior 
space. In these images, a distorted, 
isolated figure is often shown 
so 11 iet lines sc re a rn i n g, s eern i ngl y t rap j jed 
or writhing - creating an emotional 
response in the viewer which has 
disturbed and caused controversy in ccjuid 
rn ensure. Bacon developed an i ni mi table 
te el in a cgii t* of s rn udgi ng s sme lit i i ag :i i id 
splattering the paint, add nag a further 
Ever oi risk and uncertainty to bisbn&irre, 

J ’ 

night rn aTi sh h yb r ids. 

FeUbw painter and friend, Lucian 
Freud, is the grandson of the Gcrrnun 
psydioanalyst Sigmund Fre \ ad. He 
initially painted tightly controlled, 
Surrealist- inspired portraits and still 
lifts. In the 1960s, he and Bacon wChl 
on to develop ll rep u cuts on as the two 


most important figurative painters 
working in Britain. Freud paints mainly 
nudes in his studio in arresting dose- up, 
declaring that he wants paint "to work as 
flesh do cs 1 . He h as his models pose, 
often in liars h artificial light, to reveal a If 
their minute imperfections, as well as 

their emotional reaction to the intense 
gaze. His luminous still lifes, as well us 
surrounding objects such as cloths and 
rags, also have a palpable presence. 

Jenny Savnlle (197CL ) continues 
to work in the British figurative 
tradition, generally focusing on 
sculptural and lleshv female nudes oi 
massive proportions, highlighting the 
disparity between the way women are 
perceived and the way that they fed 
about their bodies. 


* Triptych, i 974-7? Francis Bacon 

Bamn revised ike ant ml pun el ^"Triptych in 1977 and removed the re din mg figure 
peering hack at the viewer through binoculars. The imputations of this can be rathe r 
uncomfortable jvr the me<zonz Each vf the three panels represents George Uyer t Bacon's liTver 
who died shortly before the pamting was completed 
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The Narrative Tradition 


T here has seen a strong 
commitment to turn' alive in 
British figurative; pointing si net 
1945. Stanley Spencer (1851-1959), with 
his idiosyncratic biblical vision bated on 
-cl in ract lT > i foin hii i mu v iii age o t 
Cookharn, paved lhe wllv tor storytellirag 
in figurative painting, while he h i nuelf 
was influenced by these tendencies in the 
19th ce rn t ury Pre-Raphaelites, 

A group of Scottish painters took 
the narrative tradition an a very' different 
direction in the 198Gs;both Peter 
Howson (1958- ) a rad Steven Campbell 
(1954 ) ere ated seen cs <jf u rba r i 
deprivation within a social realist 
trad itio it, wl tereas Joh ra Bella n y (1942- ) 
relied on metaphor and rich poetic 
language to tell Kis tales at'good 
und evil. 

Portuguese born Paula Rego 
(1955- ) is perhaps the leading narrative 


painter working in Bn tain today. Her 
figurative paintings draw upon literature, 
fairytales, myths, religious stories and 
cartoons to create a scries of subversive 
and often disturbing paintings in which 
nothing aS ever cjuite as it seem s. 

These curiously amoral, ambiguous And 
dislocated images mark a return to 
childhood themes, in part inspired by her 
own naniavs stories told to her as a child. 

j 

By contrast, British artist Howard 
Hodgkin (1932 - ) makes abstract 
paintings; through their specific 
references to personal encounters, 
emotional experiences and actual events, 
these form a rich, dynamic, kaleidoscopic 
narrative. Hodgkin started painting 
mainly portraits a rad interiors in the 

1950s and 1960s, adopting aloose, 
ges tu ra!, ab s tr act style in the 1970 s w I ten 

he started to pamt on wooden panel. 
Hodgkin lias always used bold, vivid 


colour as hii primary means ot 
exp re s s ion , b uildirig u p hi ye rs 
characterized by a vocabulary of 
brush work to evoke a particular 
emotional journey 

Now ad ays figurative and rimTAtivc 
painting Seem to be enjoying a revival* 

The tremendous range of images 
available to the artist — from traditional 
media such as magazines and books, to 
e le ct ron ic and d igi t a! — arc of ten si rap ed 
by, or allude to s actual or imagined 
events. In Britain, young artists such as 
Stella Vine (1969— ) and Chants! foiie 
(I 969- ) paint female figures or portraits 
m a direct, dynamic style, often drawing 
on th e world of contemporary culture 
such as hid lion or celebrity. Edinburgh 

born Peter Doig (1959- ) uses film stills, 
real footage and photographs to convey 
a sense of an imaginary narrative 
constructed from borrowed memory. 
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* The Maids, S9S7 Paula Rego 

R^go based fyw painting on Jean Oeri-tfs play of the same name in w&kfr/wo French sisters 
brutally munier the mother and d&ughter at ther.r mode employer. In her depot?on of this 
irnuMmg iak 2 Rego focuses on the cfasen css of the inumen in if claustrophobic bedroom, m 
loJfcJ? even strange shadows c&uld he interpreted as neaving for .help. 
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Issues of 


Q5TMODEXLNI5M IS A TERM 
that first gained currency in the 
1970;; ■when it was applied to 
everything that modernism was not. 
Wanting to break free from the 
modernist belief in AH toriom y, otigi nality, 
cut hots hip nrr-d its to rin d aesthetic, 
critics proposed a new form of 
representation that hud nothing to do 
with a fixed mean i rag, but everyth nag to 
Jo with the complex! tie sot life and the 
p roce ss o j liv s ng t Li it aid art we re 
suddenly buck together again. Issues 
of iderstitv — margi naliz*d u rider 
modernism suddenly became relevant, 
reconstruction, diversity' 1 and a recycling 
and/or Appropriation of subject matter 
were hugely encouraged, 

S-igriw Pd.ke (1941 ) is the 
consummate postmodernist. He 
grew up an East Germany but settled 
m Diissledori in the West, where he 
developed hrs Pop Art -inspired form ol 
paintings appropriating images directly 


Identity 


from advertising as well as photography. 
Polke draws upon a range oi different 
rn a t e-ri a l s wi t hits one canv as, comb ining 
household paint, screen print, transparent 
sheets and found objects to build up 
a co mplex, d c n seJ y ■ a ye re J nurr at sve , 
Playiulness, parody and pastiche best 
describe Polkeb style, which weiat 
through a psychedelic phase in the 
19S0s, and more recently drew on 
German history with references to 
politics and culture as well the process 
of making an image. 

Poike met fellow student Gerhard 
Richter (1932- ) in the 1960e when 
the pair collaborated on a project about 
consumerism. Like Polke, Richter has 
always worked in a variety ot styles and 
across media. In the early 1960s, Richter 
t ran si erred &, >s ne dis di rb i i ig [ > hotogr u i ? h s 
ot the Second World War on to canvas 
which,, while neutralhdng die horror oi 
the images, also served to question the 
respective nature and role of painting 


and photography, Ehchtet Continues to 
work with photography, transit) r mi ng 
aerial photographs ol cities, as well 
as producing a senes oi mo rrumen tal, 
visceral, colourful abstract paintings. 
Other paintings, often made in Series 
and an response to photographs, liovet on 
the borderline between abstraction and 
figuration, his slightly blurred, seamless 
style spawning a host of imitators. 

Other German artists such as Martin 
Kip pc rat a er.gi-r (195 3-1997) exemp 1 1 fy 
the Postmodern tradition in painting. 
Often usiia|T his own body, as well as 
banal, mundane subjects, Kippenbergers 
witty works poke iun at the tradition oi 
painting and the various ways in which, 
ovet time, it has been repressed and 
5ubv-er ted. P: ills h p a i u ter Wilhd m £ a sn d 
(1972-= ) dismantles no do n s o f hi .g h 
culture and ol propagandist imagery by 
making hss own connections to mass' 
media imagery, using an eclectic range ol 
visual styles and technique. 


* S with Child, 1995 Geiuiard Richter 

In the turfy 1 99 Os, Gerhard Rxhtrr shotted a number of recent smuIi-formaS paintings 
of bis third wife, Sabina Moritz, and their baby son, Entitled S with Child, the stria of 
images derive from a photographic source, hut they are the a distorted ami distanced by a 
paint mg process that redes on blurring and smudgi ng, 
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A New Sense of Unease 


OW TH AT F OSTM QD EE S’ 13 M 
hits opened Lip the practice oi 
pa inti rig, there is ll rcsiuirSutbEo 
sense o4 freedom which means that, an 
terms ol subject and style s just about 
ll nv t ll i rig go r_ s. Dei pi ti_ s uch davefs 11 y 
Lind plurality, some Ji&tinet trends can be 
traced and there lire some painters who 
stand head and shoulders above the rest. 
While much contemporary work is 
playful, even tongue in cheek, some 
recent pa in ting also Suckles key themes 
of life and death, while evincing a 
disquieting sense of unease. 

Marlene Dumas (1953- ) is a South 
African “born painter who lives an 
Amsterdam. She makes provocative* yet 
beautdul paintings ol miintri, children, 
models and celebrities that otters 
challenge the viewer with a direct stare. 
Drawing inspiration iron! photos and 
pictures found in magazines, Du mas 
works instinctively with a wel-on-wet 


style, using a mixture of thin washes and 
thickly applied oil, to create an irib mate, 
yet alienated vision. 

Commenting on her own voyeuristic 
position in regard to her images, Dumas 
has sllilI: d tic aim is to “reveal”, not to 
diSpliyL It is the discourse Ot tlic lover, 
lam intimately involved with my subject 
matter' Confronting personal and 
pill deal issues like race* religion and 
prostitution* Dumas opens up a feminist 
dialogue that Joes not oversimplify, 
while allowing for beauty an J pleasure 
in the process. 

Belgian-born Luc Tuymans ) 

is one ol the most significant 
contemporary painters. Ede began 
pa mb ng i n t he ea dy 1900s but gave it up 
for a couple of years to work as a film- 
maker, Lifter which die use of framing, 
close-up and cropping became part ol 
his painting process. 

J uymuri.s generally makes small 


p m filings m series. The subject matter 
can range from intense Lind harrowing 
images based on die Nazi gLiS chLiiribers, 
to banal and seemingly inconsequential 
representations oi toys or flowers* The 
Li n a gc£ l re of te ri LLb st rac te d or [ i resc n tr d 
as a disconnected fragment meaning is 
only attached once the details are pieced 
together in the mind of the viewer. 

luvrnan uses a pallid, almost sickly 
colour range winch adds a iurther sense 
ol disquiet to his collapsed forms. 

Co mn j enting o n clie une use ih m lies at 

the core of his work Toymans has said: 

'1 here is a sort ol indifreren.ee in my 
paintings which makes them more 
violent, because any objects in them arc 
as il erased, cancelled.' 

Esther thin this being a statement 
of firsLili ty, h i s work b ea rs test a m ent to 
p Anting which attempts to make 
tangible and, at the same time, question 
the very essence of existence. 


* Within, 2001 Luc Toymans 

This dose-up of 'part of a bird tags is an arresting mid alarming image •which, through its 
emotional intensity. manages to entrap the viewer. Because of their unusual framing and 
disconntYted forms t Taymcmspainfmgs are often claustrophobic andconvey fee hrigs of 
inadequacy and loss which tap into same un iversal seme of guilt and shame. 
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A History 


OF T E C H N I Q.U E S 


If we take The History of Art as our 
timeline, we l tin see that a wide variety 
of methods have been employed by 
artists through the ages to etc ate 
paintings. The main locus here has been 
on western art; it as to this Strand ol 
picture-making we turn our attention 
when considcring the materials and 
tech nicj ue s u sed. 

Although images using graphic tools 
and pjgrnents have been created since 
prehistoric tunes, more formal and 
complex approaches were being used at 
the point where we began, 111 the art of 
the Mad die Ages. Encaustic - pigment 
mixed with hot wax - had been a 
painting medium commonly used by 
portrait artiste in ancient Egypt arid in 
ihe employ of the Roman emperors. 
Whereas wax was the binding medium 
(or'temper') here, egg — and principally 
the yolk - was the key binding property 
for later arnsts working across medieval 
Europe. 1 he yolk itself is released from 
the yolk sac and then preserved by the 
addition ol a little vinegar or wine. It ss a 
naturallv oiJi substance and, when mixed 
with ground pigment and water, it makes 
for a soluble painting medium which 
becomes highly durable. Egg tempera 
was very popular, usually painted on 
wooden panel which had been prepared 
with gesso a substance made: from 
white chalk and rabbit skin glue L 
When smoothed on to a panel and 
sanded down , gesso has a r: ivo ry-like, 
slky surface with the porosity of lane 
piaster — forming a perfect ground tor 
tempera. As it ls water-soluble, egg 
tempera is fast-drying, allowing tor the 
build-up ol Eaver upon layer of glossy, 


sem » ■ t ran s p are n t p ai n t. Alo ng w 11 1 1 
gilding - chief! v used m manuscripts arid 
iconic, religious works - tempera is a 
medium associated with times past, yet 
it has become increasingly popular with 
moder n and con tempo ran nr ti s tf>, Jo $ ep h 
Southall, Andrew Wyeth and David 
Tindie, for example. The craftsmanship 
required to prepare and execute a 
tempera painting establishes it firmly as 
a traditional fine art medium.The result 
of a relatively delicate process, tempera 
paintings tended, therefore, to be 
dev( j tiohdl, small seaie pieces, reiqtiring 
detailed brush work and a dedication to 
care filly crops' hitched detail. Works by 
Duccio and Raphael, for example, serve 
to reveal temper a painting at its best, 
possessing a precious, jewel -like quality. 

Egg has also been used as the 
medium to bind pigment to walls in 
I urge - sea le m ur a l pa s n ti rsg s or ire rose s 
most prevalent in Roman, fate Medieval 
and Renaissance periods. The patrons of 
Baroque artists 1 lepolo, best known for 
his work in the Wiirtburg Residence, 
and Andrea Poxzo, famous for his 
frescoes in the church Sant' Ignaaio di 
Loyola a Car'npo Marao, favoured high 
Ceil mgs On which to best exercise their 
painters' considerable talents for the 
dramatic perspective ol tramp!? Feed 
scenes, breathtaking lor their cel-estiaf 
pageantry arid ingenious complexity l 

WI) en painti n g iV es co on to J ry 
plaster, the term is painting a re 
Water-based pigment without a binder 
can also he painted into wet plaster 
which is known as biionjresc9\ 
Michelangelo's Sis tine Chapel celling 
wa s p ai a j te d in t In s w ay J ur i ng t he 


High Renaissance. The process 
necessitated small sections of wet 
plaster being laid down, in a piecemeal 
fashion, over initial drawings or rr n 
made on the rough underlayer. Each 
section, or tntamicG^ was then pointed 
upon before it dried. The wo rk th at 
could be accomplished an one dav 
roughly the time at would take for the 
plaster to dry - was knowra as the 
gtvm&fa *This was a painstaking 
activity, favoured tor such monumental 

fa 1 

p roje ct s be can st o fits J u rab il ity ; t h e 
painting lu&eJ with and therefore 
became part of the bu tiding. Ti i-e fact 
that mmy frescoes still survive today, 
centuries later, is a testament ro the 
s te ad fas t n e ss o f t he me d i u in, Fre s co es 
a re best sustained b y d rie r c h rn at e s; 
Southern Europe, particularly the 
Italian cities of Rome and Mantua - 
home to Andrea Mantegna's 

magnificent Camera deglr Sfrosr 
paintings are perfect locations for 
such projects. In Venice, wall-frescoes 
were not so successful due to the 
inevitable dampness and a non-water- 
soluble medium oil painting was 
therefore Lev to establish in ^ the drv s 
reputation as an artiitk centre for 
Renaissance greats such as the Bellini 
brothers, I etian and d mtorefcto. 

Although seed and nut oik have been 
used to bind pigments Since the 11th 
century, pure oil painting did not come 
into its own lls a popular medium 
until the 16th century - a development 
credited to Early Netherlandish painter, 
[an van Eyck. His altarpiecc lor the 
cathedral in Ghent (1432) and The 
Arwvlfmt Marriage (1434) exemplify lies 
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complete mastery of the medium. Oil 
pairit dries bv oxidation rather than 
eva|3oration and tins process is slow. 

As such,, it allows ior greater freedom in 
the manipulation of artistic ideas, 
capacity for blthdirag, changing arid 
building torse; its trinducency makes tor 
expressive paintings of depth and 
warmth. Historically, artists who have 
most popularly exploited oil's properties 
to interpret the human spirit include 
Leonardti da Vnici, Rembrandt and 
Rubens; they remain largely unsurpassed 
in tlti'ir achievements. Francis Bacon and 
Lucian Freud are, perhaps, two modern 
masters who have comedos#. 

The process oi painting dictates a 
pittuit s longevit y. With oil psgment that 
has been hearil v t hin ned wsth white 
spirit an artist would tradition till y by 
down initial ideas on the painting's 
ground (canvas* linen* velum or panel)* 
prepared with primer — a water-based 
barrier between the ground and the oil 
paint. These thinly painted sketches 
would be very iasl-tiryu'ig. As the 
whole composition develops, however, 
subsequent layers use more and more oil 
(most popularly linseed) in proportion 
10 spirit.This process is often referred to 
as working 'fat over lean'. In tins way, 
die paint layers dry in the order they 
were laid down and are less likely to 
deteriorate and become brittle and cTilch 
as the painting ages. Additions to the 
medium like bitumen (famously favoured 
by Joshua Reynolds) can also cause 
conservation problems over time. Just as 
watercolour paintings fade m the light, 
oil paintings tend to darken in rhe 
dark and, in any event,, may yellow 


or eventu ally become transparent, 
d ep en d i ng o ri die p roces s a rad 
ingredients used. Tc r riper a, fresco and 
acrylic - developed relatively recently 
around the I9f{)s — are more stable and 
generally stand the test of time more 
predictably than a iL Whereas oil paint 
originated from natural materials, 
with the pure pigments obtained from 
powdered* precious minerals such as lapis 
lazuli (a deep blue), verdigris (rich green.) 
and cinnabar (vibrant orange-red.), 
acrylic is a synthetic, matt medium, 
highly favo ure d bee li use ot its water- 
solubility and quick drying time. 

From the middle -fit’ the 19th cert tun-, 
oil paint became transportable in tubes 
and its properties began to be exploited 
lor their own ends, rather than to mimic 
ii at u re 0 1 real itv. The I rn pressk j ra i s ts , 
painted alia Pnma (directly on to die 
ground), putting down a thick layer of 
paint an one brushstroke, rather than 
building up layers coloured glazes. 
They also tended not to blend pigments 
On die canvas* allowing the viewer's 
eye to do so - a technique taken to 
mathematical extremes by Efoirtbllist 
ar ti s t, Scurat. TIie development oi 
photography dictated that painting had a 
different role to play in commenting on 
life as it was lived. Painters showed us 
we were looking at an arrangement of 
pigments on a flat surface; these could t>e 
I us h and expressive in their own right, 
father than acting ll:> a mirror of the 
wo rl d.. Circa t swa die s o t b utte r y imp as to 
and w ild 1 y co lo ure d p ale tte s ca pt u red 
the inherent magic of the quality of oil; a 
chief exponent of such an approach was 
Post-impressionist Van Gogh., followed 


by the Expressionists, using the medium 
to COrtvey high emotion. With Cubism* 
painting techniques extended to 
incorporate text and collage, a move 
which served to fix pieces of the red 
wor Ed 1 1 1 era Hy mth i ra t he pa a lit i ng a n d, 
conversely, thereby establishing painting 
as a vital element of con temporary 
culture. Such ideas were recalled bv 

J 

A r n er ic an Pt )p Ar hsts I aspe r J oh ns an d 
Robert Rauschenberg* to the extent that 
pamt became only a [cut til conveying a 
creative idea. 

Similarly* contemporary artists 
incorporate painting alongside all 
man n er o f media J ess i ca S tockhold er, 
Angela Cruz and Damien Hirst, lor 
exam, p h, use p ai n ti ng us one o f va nous 
means oi expression including 
installation And sculptural elements, 

Foil owln g po st mod cm is rn, i nan y 
artists have made painting about 
painting itself; Fiona Rac ss known lor 
usi ng n ui 3 3 1 rou s dill ere n t s tyle s of 
[xl inting in one work, indu lEi ng Abstract 
Expressionism and cartoon-inspired 
imagery, while Glenn Brown and John 
C urr i n pi ay with 113 c cOn cep ts of pastiche 
ar 3 d i ro« y in the co ra te xt oi p ai n 1 1 n g* 
pas liters and painting techniques. 

Despite major advances in the 
development oi artistic materials and 
die ongoing debate utsout what 
constitute these* artists continue to work 
with relish in paint today. Ah. a singular 
medium an its own tight, painting 
remains a steadfast staple in 
contemporary practice. Long mar it 
continue to do so. 

Libbv Anson. London 2007 
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Abstract arc 
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Jackson Pollock ISO, 181 
Willem -de Kooning ISO 
Aeeent in Pin l (Ka n di ns Icy) 139 
Albers , Josef 1 Si;, 1 90 
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Allow ay. Lawrence I SB 
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Analysis &fBeauty, The (Hogarth) 78 
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Angelico, Fra 1 4 
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Java (Gauguin) 132 
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Antwerp 42 
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Area tea (G aug ui n) 136 
AmApni Marriage, The (Van Eyck) 30, 31 
Art Nouveau 136 
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Lautrec) 132 
Audran, Claude 72 
Austria 

Egon Schiele 13b 
Gustave Klimt 136-7 
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66 

Bacon, Franc ts 194 s 195 
Balia, Giacomo 1SG,157,166 

Baroque arc 

Anthony van D vek 45 

p i 

Ca r ivagg io 45, 52 
Claude Lor rain 45 
Diego Velazquez 45, 60-1 
El Greet) 44, 50 
Frans Hals 58 
GianlorenEo Bernini 44 
Nicholas Poussin 24, 45, 56 
Paul Veronese 48A 
Peter Paul Rubens 45.54-5 
in Rome 44, 45 
Tintoretto 44, 48 
Titian 26, 44, 46-7 
in Venice 44 
Baselitz,. Georg 192 

Bather of Valpm.\on, 7/V (Ingres) 103 
Baudelaire, Charles 113, 124 
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Suss#* Spaniel) A (Stubbs) S3 
Bead) m Trow tde-, The (Boudin) 1Q? 

Beekm m n, M a3t 170* 171 
jBefik'Mffis The (Van Gogh) 129 
Be 11 any, John 19 b 
Bellini. Giovanni 2b, 46 
Bemi nt, G i an lor e nzo 4 4 
Bet-meen Ron mk (Ea ki ns) 13 T 
Birift qfVerttiSi The (Botticelli) IS, IP 
Blake, Peter IBS 


Blake, William B7,92 
Bhu e Reiter, Di n 158-9 
B ftj e Sflange Relief (K Le in ■ IS i 
Etitt JJiti 'ittg die Fitted of Pan-Marfy 
(Sisley) 122 

Boating on the Seme (Renoir) IIS 

Rodinmn ofMortefirtldttte, The (Const) 106 

Bocctont, Umberto 156 

Bonaparte, Napoleon SS, 90 

Bonnard, Pierre 138-9 

Bosch, Hieronymus 29, 38-9, 42 

B on ieelli, S aniiro 1S -19 

Boty, Pauline 188 

Boucher, Francors 70-1, 74-5, 90 

Boudin,. Eugene 106 

B nnc ac ci C h apel (Flo re nee) 14,15 

B rat] uc s, Geo rges 150,152, 153 

Brecon, Andre 16S 

Britain 

Alfred Walits 176,177 
Anthony van Dyck 45, 58 
Ben Nice!son 176 
Bridget Riley 190,191 
Edwin Landseer 71, 82 
Francis Bacon 194,195 
George Stubbs 71, 82, S3 
Gwen John 124-5 
Hans I lolbein 40-1 

1 loward I Lodgkm 196 
John Constable 87, 96-7 
Jo in e p4n M al Lo rd * Fur ner S7 h 94 -5 
Lucian Freud 194 
Nicolas Hilliard 40, 41 
Patrick Heron 176 
Paula Re go 196,197 
Pop Art in 188-9 
portraiture in 84-5 
Prc - R ap hack tc B rot herhood 110-11 
Roger HU ton 176 
Samuel Palmer 87 
Stanley Spencer 196 
Then 'j is Ga1nsboro ug h B4 -5 
Waiter Sickert 1.12-3 
Will ia m HI ;ike 87,92 
Wi li ia m 1 1 pg a nr h 71,7-9 8 
Brown, Ford Madox 110 
Brticks. Die 148 
Brueghel, Jan 42 

Bruegel Che Elder, Pieces'29, 38, 42-3 
Brunelleschi* Filappo 9, 14, 16 
Burial al Ornunn A (Courbet) 16S 
Cii/mjt Samh, Lniv Wilier, Poinurds Cotkedrig 
Bn if (Tu rner) 93 

Calling ofSiMdiiheWj The (Caravaggio) 

S2 

Campbell, Steven 196 
Ctnaietco 76 
Caravaggio 45, 52, 60 
Carri, Carlo 15T? 

Cassatt, Mary 120 
Cataract 3 (Riley) 191 
Caulfield, Patrick ISS 
Ceza irat , Paul 140-1,142- 3 
Chagall, M a re 15 4,155 


M Cliffs in Rugger ( Frkdtich) 99 
Chardin^ Jean-11 aptkte-Simeon 7L 74 s 
80-1 

Oltilex I (van Dyck) SS 

Charles L King 58 

Charles,IV, King 88 

Charles Emperor 46 

Cberry 75'n-. The (Morisot) 121 

C-BestmjJ AJfeyt Jas de Rvi ffim (Cezanne) 

143 

Chi a, Sandro 192 

Chirico, Giorgio de 156,166, 167,168 
Ciniabue 10 
C l sc s wz y Wi Liem 64 
Cl aud e Lorrai n 45,5 6 -7 
Clemente, Francesco 192 
Colour Field 182-3 

CmpaHnietU Q Git 293 (Hopper) I7J 
CvmptixinetiA (Mondha.n) 160 
Cmptteiii'iit will' Red, Blue, B/nei Y*£foman£ 
Grey (Mo nd r ia n) 161 
C o ns ta lie, jo h n 8 7, 96- 7, 104 
C&mffrsjrlitm in a Purl (Gainsborough) 

S3 

Corot, Jean-Baptiste Camille 10b, 

122 

Co fa ta, ju in Sa nc he z 6 4-5 

Courbet, Gustave 108,124 

G&urtyard f ri House m DA ft (dc J. looch) 

69 

Cranach the Eldetj Lucas 29, 36 
Creat'dn f AddThe (Michelangelo) 22, 

32 

Crsquei Game, Tie (Manet) lld-4 

Cruitflxteii (T.incoretto) 43 

Cubism 150, 152, 156,160, 162 

Cuyp, Aelbcrt 66 

Dadaism 168 

Bn nte f The (M act s s e) 647 

Dali, Salvador 168 

Dante, Alighieri 18 

Denude Lemduiipe (Altdorfer) 36, J7 

Danube School 36 

Da vid ( \ 1 lc he la ngelo) 22 

David, Jacques-Lou is 71, 86, 90-1, 102 

David's Victory otter Goliath (Titian) 4? 

de 1 leem, Jan Davids?, 64 

Bend lie (Mantegna) 16, 17 

Death of Marat, The (David) 91 

Degas, Edgar 113,118-19, 120,132, 142 

DfeuneriurTHerhe (Vianet) 11 1, 115 

Delacroix, Eugene 87 

Delaunay. Robert 154.158 

Delaunay. Teih 154 

Bern breeder d 'Awy non, Liu (Picasso) 150, 

ISO 

Derain., Andre 144 

Bitting Room i.n /he Gauntry (Bonnard) 139 

Dix, Otto 156,170 

Depositian (Van dtr Weyden) 32 

Disasters fl-Vm (Goya) SS 

Di-An f Comedy, The (Dante) 1 8 

Doge Leonards Lo redan (Bellini) 26, J'7 

Do ig, Peter 196 
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Donatello 14 

Df lj'j Z’jui} hiJnig i, 77jf (Vuilli rd) 13-8 
Du cc to di Bu o n insegn a 12 
Dufy Raoul 144-5 
Du mas,, AHarlene 200 
Diirer, Albrecht 29,24-5 , 36 

Dog on u (Balia) 757 
Iraki n s , T ho im a 126-7 

CekredL U {%krfuoite) (Warhol) IS?- 
Edward V3 S King 40, 42 
El Greco 44, 50 
El l ,L:i:itL7ky 162 

Eleg \- to the Spanish Rejynhlie (Motherwell) 

1S2 

Elizabeth 1, Queen 40 

Em bat railing Pnepuial An (Watteau) 72 

Emit; (Skkert) 133 

Ermine Ihrfiaie, The (1 LBiard) 40 

Ernst:, Max 16B 

Expressionism 

Aug uste Macke 15S 
Edvard Munch 124-5 
Franz Marc 158 
in Germany 141?-9 
Pam! Klee 158 

Was 5 LLv Ka rad in sky 15 8-9 

■ ■ 

Expulsion of Adam and Eve (Mss accio) 14 , 

75 

FauvLrn 

Andre Derain 144 
Henri Matisse 146-7 
Raoul Dufy 144-5 146 
F lc sole 14 
Flemish an 

Anthony van Dyck -45,58 
1 lieronyraus Bosch 38-9 
1 Iugo van der Goes 29, 42, 23 
Ja n van Eyck 28-9, 30-1, 22 
Peter Pad Rubens 45.54-5 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder 42-2 
Rembrandt van Rijn 45 
Rogier van der Weyden 29* 32 
Florence 9,10,12,14, 20, 22, 24 
fores hortening 

Andrea Mantegna 16* 17 
Fr ^onard„ ]€3 n-11 ono re 70-1, 74 
JV atiCt 

Andre Derain 144 

Berthe Mon sot 120-1 

Cam tile Pissarro 122-2 

Claude Lorriki 45,56-7 

Claude Mo net 116-117 

Edgar Degas 118-19 

Edouard M .inct 114 -15 

Edouard V dllard 118 

ElL abe th. V igee -L eb r on 102 

Eugene Boudin 106 

Euge ne Delacroix 87, 104-5 

Francois Boucher 70-1, 74, 75 

Georges Seurat 122 

Gustave Courbet 108 

He iifi de Ton k u rie - L.tu tree 132 

I lenri Matisse 146-7 

1 lenri Rousseau 164-5 

Impressionism in 112-13 

Jacques-Louis David 71, 86, "90-1, 102 

Jean-Antoine Watteau 70, 72-2 

je an-Aug u s t-e IJom i n iqu e 1 ng rcn 86,102- 

3 

jem-Baptiste Camille Coroc 106,107 


Jean-Baptiste-Simeon Chardin 71, 74, 
80-1 

Jean-Francots Millet 108-9 
Jean-Honore Fragonard 70-1* 74 
Meo-Classicism ki 86 
N ic ho la I, Pou s sin 2 4, 4 5 
Paul Cezanne 142-2 
P ietre-Auguste Re no ir 11S 
P ie ire Bo trnard 13 8 -9 
Post-Impressionism k 113 
Raoul Dufy 144-5 
Rococo in 70, 71,72-3 
Rosa Bonheur K2 
Theodore Gerkault 87, 104 
Victor Vasarely 190 
Yvtz Klein 184-5 

Maaiiia SeftttU m&is Bed 
(Hogarth) 79 
Frankenthaler, 1 Iclen 1S2 
fresco painting 
Giotto 10-11 
Masaccio 14,15 
Michelangelo 22 
Freud, Lucian 194 
Friedrich* Caspar David 87* 98-9 
Frost, Terry 176 
Fuseli, Henry 92, 93 
Futurism 156-7 

G a.ins boro ugh, 1 ’ho m 2 s 8 4 - 5„ 8 8, 94 „ 96 
Carden of Earthly Delights, The (Bosch) 38, 
39 

Get re Si-Lasart (Alonet) 116 
Gai^uin, Paul 128, 130-1 
Ge nti k sc hi, Arte mes i a 52-3 
George 111* King R4 
Ge tic au It,' Pheodore 87, 104 
Germany 

Albrecht Altdorfer 29, 36* 37 
Albrecht Diirer 29, 34-5 
Caspar David Fried rich 87 
Enid Nolde 14B 
George Grosz 156* 170 
Gerhard Richter 198 
Lucas Cranach the Elder 29, 36 
M art hiait Gr u raewald 28 * 32 
M ax B eekm a n n 170,171 
Max Ernst 168 
Meo-Expressionism in 192 
Otto Dix 156, 170 
P iiit a Moderso hn - Becke r 14 S -9 
S ig m ar Polke 198 
G hi be r ti, Lo re n zo 16 
G hi rla nd aio, Donie n ieo 22 
Giorgione 26, 46 
Giotto 8,9,10-11*12* 14 
Goes, 11 ugo van der 29, .32, 33 
Goya, Francisco 87* 88-9, 114 
Gris, Juan 152 
Grosz, George 156,170 
G nine wild, Matthias 28, 32 
Guston, Philip 192 
Mils, Frans 5B 
Hamilton, Richard IBS 
Harhil Progress, The (Hogarth) 78 
II aussmann* Baron 113 
liny Marvel (Millet) 109 
my Wm The (Constable) 96, 97 
Healing afPalladia hy Saint CosiMsand 
Saifte Djmim (Fra Angelico) 14 
1 k my VI11* King 40 


1 It pwo.r ch, B irba r a 176 
1 kron, Patrick 176 

Herring v.-dh Cafters and a. Slum Orange on 
Pewter Plater (Peetens) 64 
1 ligh Renaissance 9, 20, 44 
1 IlILl a rd, Nicolas 40 
Hilton, Reger 176 
Him shijjks Ando 100-1 
1 lobbctna* Mehidcti 66 
Ihxkney, Dav'td 188 
1 Lodgkiiij 1 toward 196 
Hogarth, William 71, 78-9 
Hokusai, Katsushika 100 
Holbein the Younger. I Ians 29,40-1 
Homage tn the Square (Atbers) 184 
1 Ionic tv Winslow 126 
Hooch* Pieter do 68-9 
1 lopp^r, Edw ard 170,171 
Hoy.it Fair, The (Bonheur) 82* d2 
\ Iowrsnn, Peter 196 
Hudson, Thomas 84 
1 lunt, W ilLiirm 1 lolman 110 
Hirttiprs in the .Snsiu [Bruegel the ElderJ 42 
1 m press io £usm 112-13 
Alfred Sisley 122 
Berthe -VioiisoE 120-1 
Camille Pissarro 122-3 
Claude Monet 116-117 
Edgin' Degas 118-19 
Edouard Alan.et 114-15 
Maty Cassatt 120 
Pierw-Auguste Renoir 118 
Thomas E-akina 126-7 
m the United Stares of America 126-7 
W i n s If w 11 o m e r 126 
In die 51udia (Guyton) 192 
1 ogres s je an-Au g uz te 1 lorn i n Lpue 2 4* 86, 
102-3 

Italian Cametfiam (Watteau) 73 
Italian Renats nance 8-9, 10*28 
Andrea Mantegna 16, 17 
Er a Angelico 14-15 
Giotto S,9,10-11, 12 
Giovanni Bellini 26-7 
Leonardo da Vinci 9,20-1 
Afasaccio 9,14-15 
Ml chelangeLo 9* 22 -3 
Paolo Uccello 16 
Raphael 9* 24-5 
Sandro Botticelli 18-19 
in Siena 12-13 
in Venice 9, 26-7 

I taly 

Carlo Cana 156 
Giacomo BsLla 1513* 157,166 
Giorgiode Chirico 166, 167 
Giorgio Mcrandi 166 
Neo-Express io nkm in 192 
Japanese art 1*00-1,113, 138 
Jvtkeyi Eefire the Raee (Degas) 119 
Joffe, Chirttal 196 
John, Gwen 124-5 
Johns, Jasper 18(3 
Jones* ,'YUen 188 

fn did* and Helcjh ri e., (G e n these hi) .5 i 

fuliu'S 11, Pope 22, 24 

Kahlo, Frida 174-5 

K:i ndi n Ay, Wass i ly 158,159 

Ka uf I'm an n, Angdtea 84 

Kiefer* iVos elm 192 
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K ip pc n be rge r, Martin 198 
k itchner^Emst Ludwig 148 
Kke. Paul 15S 
Klimt, Gustave 136-7 
Koo n t tig, W lI k tii de ISO 
La mkiapiL (Braque) 13.1 
landscape painting 

Albrecht Altdorfer 39,16, 37 
John Constable 96.-7 
Joseph Mallard Turner 87, 94-5 
Lucas Cranach rhe Elder 29 , 36 
in rhe Netherlands 66-7 
Pec ter Bruegel the Elder 42-3 
Landseer, Edwin 71, 82 
Lust Judge me nf } The (Michelangelo) 22, 23 
Lastman, Pieter 62 
Lege r, Per n a nd 152 
Leonardo da Vinci 9, 20-1, 24 
Lichtenstein, Roy 186 
Life Lint i The (Homer) 126 
Lippi, Fra Filippo 1B 
L&.'h (Ranse Lemberg) l.*i m 6 
London Bridge (Demin) 144 
Lo renae rti , A m b mg to 12 
Loftnzetci, Pietro 12 
Louis XI1L King 56 
Louis XI'X King 70 
Louts XV, King BO 
Luther, Martin 40 
M ac be, An gu s re 158 
Madame sk Pomp&daur (Boucher) 73 
Madonna and CM4 iviih Ts^oAitg&B 
(Lippi) IS 

Madonna 4"'the Long hWi.k 
(Parmigianino) SI 
Madt&amart, TJr (Gericauh) 104 
Maesifi (Duccio) 12 h 
VI agr i tte ? Rene 16 3 
Maidi, The (Rego) 197 
Malevich, Kaslnair 162 
Man mafia QuittedStiava (Tiairi) 46 
Ma ne t, Edou a rd 114-15,142 
Ma n net ism 44 

6raneesco Parni igia.nino 50-1 
Mantagna, Andrea 9, 16,17,26 
M arc, Franz 1.4S 

Alan tag? d /a Mtde (I l-o-garth) 73 
Martini, Simone 12 
Masaccio 9, 14-15 
Matter B a nha r_y (Rev nold s) 84 
M a erase, FI en ri 1 4 6- 7 
Medici family 16,18,22,32 
Medici s Lorenzo de IS, 22 
Medici, Marie de' 54 
medieval art R 

Mdanafioly and Mysleryofa Sited (de 
Chirico) 167 
Me ngs, Anton 88 
Aleninas, No 31, Las (Picasso) 7.57 
Mete Poussepin til a Tbhlei, Jo hn) 1 35 
Metaphysical painting 166-7 
MichelingHo 9, 22-3 S 24,46,92 
Midttigfil Ride ofPatdRiviere (Wood) 172 
MILLais, John Eve re tt 110 
Millet J ean- Franc o is 10 8 
Minimalism 

Ad Reinhardt 178 
Frank Stella 134 
Luclo Fontana 134 
Robert Ryman 184 


Yves Klein 184-5 
Mir 6, jean 168 
Modem Painter (Ruskiti) 94 
Modernism 140, 178 
Mode r so hn - Ike kc r. Pa ul a 14 8-9 
Mod igl ta ri i , A medeo 152 
Adorn Lisa (Leonardo da V r inci) 9, 20, 27 
\ h in dr i in, Pled 60-1 
Monet, C Laudo 116-17,118 
More, Sir Thomas 40 
Morandi, Giorgio 166 
Moreau, Gustave 146 
Motherwell, Robert 182 
Mothers Kiss (Cassatt) 120 
Mo ntif Fn ji fr o m Gnat ri (1 lokusai) 160 
Munch, Edvard 134-5 
Nab tr-i, The 138-9 
Nipol-fcon HI, Emperor 113 
Neo-Cla saicism 

Elisabeth Vigec-Lebrun 102 
in France 86 
George Stubbs 32, 33 
Jacques-Lou is David 86, 90-1 
|c an -Au gus re- D orn i nique l ng re & 8 6, 102 - 
3 

Joshua Reynolds 84 

Rosa Bonheur 82 

Neo - Exp re s si o n is m 179 192 -3 

Netherlands 45 

Clara Pee teas 64 

Frans Hals 53 

11 ie tonymii& Bo sch 3 8- 9 

1 lugo van der Goes 29, 32, 33 

Jacob va n Ruisdael 66, 67 

Jan David sz.de lleem 64 

Jan van Eyck 28-9, 30-1, 32 

Jan Vermeer 63 

landscape painting in 66-7 

Meindert J Iobbema. 66 

Piet Mondrian l cifl-1 

Pieter dc Hooch 6R-9 

Rachel Ruysdh 64 
■ 

Rembrandt van Rijn 45, 62-3 
Rogter van der Weyden 29, 32 
Vincent Van Gogh 128-9 
Willem Claesz 64 
New Objectivity 170-1 
Newman, Barnett 180,182 
Neixton (Blake) 92 
Nicholas V, Pope 14 
Nicholson, Ben 176 
Nightmare, The (Fusd.t) 93 
Noehtrtte, Blue and Silver (VVhitler) 124 
Noldc, Emil 148 
Northern Renaissance 2R-9 

Alb reeht A1 tdorter 29, 36, 37 
Alb r ec ht D Lire r 29, 34-5 
llans Holbein 40-1 
Hieronymus Bosch 38-9 
I logo van der Goes 29, 32, 33 
jan van Eyck 28-9, 30-1, 32 
Lucas Cranach the Elder 29,36 
Ma tth ia a G riknewaId 2 S, 3 2 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder 42-3 
Rogter van der Weyden 29, 32 
Nude (Schiele) 136 

Ohasfi i Sudd\en Sho mer a/ Au, the (1 li ro i h Lge) 
101 

O'Kcerte, Georgia 172 

OMPfflsaitt IWoman (Modersohn-Becker) 


149 

Old W&man Caohing Eggi, Art (Vd^zquea) 
■60* 61 

Qfyiitftui (Manet) 114 

Qfympus (Tiepollo) 77 

Op Art 179 , 190-1 

Qpt ji- iVmdoui Niee (Duty r ) 143 

Qfphism 154-5 

Painterly A vtbite Home (Popova) 162 
Palazzo Pubbiico (Siena) 12 
Palmer, Samuel S7 B 92 
Parmigianino 44,50 
Pasioraf Landscape, A (Claude) 57 
Paul IV. F J ope 46 

Peasant Dame (Bruegel the Elder) 42 
P-eeCers, Clara 64 

Persistent? of Memo? i, The (Dali) 76 ,V 
pc rspecove 

Andre a Mantegna 16, 26 
F'ilippo Brunelleschi 9, 14, 16 
Masaccio 14 
Paolo Uccello 16 
Phil ip 11, Ki ng 58, ■ J6 , 60 
Philip 1V„ King 60 
Philip the Good 32 
Picasso, Pablo 150-1,152,164 
Pier Seen from the Basin ofBsmMana 
(Canaletto) 76 
Pkro della Francesca 8 f 16 
Pie Hr (V r an der Weyden) 52 
P ks ;ir ro, C am ilk 122- 3, 142 
Pm Redinmg, The (Chagall) 155 
Pol III:, Sign:;ii' 198 
Pollock,Jackson ISO, 181 
Pop Art 178-9 

in Britain 188-9 

in the United States of America 1B6-7 
Popova, Liubov a 162 
Psi-tinm Marpiecr (Van, -der Goes) 32, 

JJ 

Pin nail afC&uttiifs Golot'm 1 (Vigie- 
Lebrun) 102 

Part mil of Edward VL Pnnte ofWah.es 
(Holbein) 40, ^7 
portraiture 

in Britain 84-5 
in France 102-3 
and Hans llolbcin 40-1 
Pos t-1 mp res .3 b n ism 113 
Georges Seurat 122 
Paul Cezanne 142-3 
Raul Gauguin 130-1 
V i ticetn rvan Gog h 12 8- 9 
Postmodernism 179 
Gerhard Riclitcr 198 
Martin Kippenberget 198 
Sigmar IMlkc 198 
Poussin, Nicholas 24, 45, 56 
P re- Ra phaeli tc Bro therhood 110-11 
Prirmavem (Botticelli) 18 
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